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Cock o’ the Wood 
By FREDERICK R. FLICKINGER and LAWRENCE D. HIETT, Toledo, Ohio 
With Photographs by the Authors 


spots in which the water stood several inches deep, just the sort of place 

in which the Woodcock would delight to probe deep with his flexible 

bill for the earthworms that form his principal diet. We were not surprised, 

therefore, when, before we had gone 50 yards, one flushed from almost under 

our feet and whirred away zig-zagging and corkscrewing frantically in its 

haste. It is easy to see how a gunner could fail to resist the test of his skill 

presented by this eccentric flight. Alas, too few are able, and our Woodcock is 
fast joining the list of birds which were, but are no more. 

The close sitting of the bird we flushed probably meant but one thing, a 

nest. And, sure enough, at the foot of a small willow amid a carpeting of oak 


TT spot was ideal for Woodcock—boggy, wooded, with occasional 


MOTHER WOODCOCK BROODING HER NEWLY HATCHED YOUNG 
(113) 
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leaves there were found the four buffy eggs, sparsely blotched with brown. 
We were prepared for picture-taking, and in a few minutes had the cameras 
set up and camouflaged with leaves and sticks, with our shutter release threads 
leading to an open spot some 4o feet away. As there was no spot nearby that 
seemed to offer concealment for ourselves, we left, intending to return in half 
an hour to take the pictures should the bird prove to be on the nest. 

As we tramped idly through the boggy woods, two more Woodcock flushed 
ahead of us, and as the woods gave way to open meadow, a Wilson Snipe shot 
up, whirled behind a clump of trees, and dropped down again. At this date, 
April 11, Song, Field, and Vesper Sparrows, Meadowlarks and Flickers were 
calling from the fields, while Towhees, Thrashers, Cardinals, Jays, and Mourn- 
ing Doves were in evidence in the thickets, with the occasional song of the 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet coming from the distance. Juncoes, too, flashed ahead 
of us, an interesting panorama of winter visitors, permanent residents, summer 
residents, and migrants. 

But our half hour was up now, so we returned to the place where our cameras 
were set to see if the Woodcock, or more properly, the Woodhen, was at home. 
Sad experience at a Bittern’s nest, where anxiety to make sure the bird was 
on, before we pulled the thread, had cost us a picture, caused us to pause at 
the spot where we had carried the ends of our threads. We pulled, heard the 
shutters click, and then advanced cautiously toward the nest to see what we 
had photographed. 


~ FY 
SO WELL DO THE COLORS AND MARKINGS OF THE WOODCOCK BLEND WITH THE 


SURROUNDINGS OF THE NEST THAT IT IS DIFFICULT TO SEE THE BIRD WHEN 
ONLY A FEW FEET AWAY 
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A VIEW OF THE WOODCOCK NURSERY. THE CHICK ON THE RIGHT IS ABOUT FOUR 
HOURS OLD AND THE ONE NEXT TO IT HAS JUST EMERGED FROM THE EGG 


It was only when we were less than 10 feet away that we could finally see 
that the bird was on. So well did she blend with the leaves that surrounded 
her that, not knowing the location of the nest, we might well have passed 
within a pace of her without seeing her at all. Like most birds who rely on 
protective coloration, she sat tight as we drew near. We knelt, at last, behind 
our cameras and still she sat. We changed plate-holders and took another 
picture. We changed the shutter speed and stopped down the lens for a time- 
exposure, and still she sat. A few sticks impaired the perfection of the picture 
as it appeared in the ground-glass, one in particular showing right across her 
head. With another stick we attempted to remove the offending twig. This 
was too much, even for a Woodcock, and she left there in a hurry. 

A week later we returned for more pictures. This time we prepared our 
cameras at a distance and advanced with them ready for picture-taking. As 
before, the Woodcock sat tight while we set up the cameras and took pictures 
from a distance of about 4 feet. We moved the cameras closer and took more 
pictures. We brought them to within 2 feet of her. It was here that a tripod 
leg skidded and the bird flushed in alarm. This time, however, in place of 
four eggs, there were three eggs and one scrawny, wet, scarcely breathing 
chick. Examination showed that the other eggs were pipped, and in the open- 
ing a tiny bill opened and closed spasmodically. 
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The next few hours were devoted principally to observation, with a few 
pictures taken from time to time to show the progress in the Woodcock nursery. 
In two hours a second chick had hatched and the first one had changed from 
an ugly, wet lump, with eyes closed, into a fluffy ball of animation, scuttling 
about on wobbly legs and crouching low in the leaves at our approach. His 
markings were now becoming distinct; the dark areas on the crown were taking 
shape and the mottled back of the adult beginning to pattern itself in his soft 
down. The mother brooded the young as constantly as our photographic 
endeavors would permit, and before we left the entire family had hatched and 
were rapidly growing toward complete independence. That evening, we 
suppose, the chicks were introduced to the mysteries of probing for food, 
Woodcock being, to a large extent, a nocturnal feeder, as the large eyes would 
indicate. 

Thus were four more Woodcock brought into the world in an effort to stem 
the tide that is gradually sweeping this noble and interesting bird toward 
extinction. Poor chicks! your peaceful days will soon be over. Next fall as 
you work your way a little further south you will learn that to be flushed 
more often than not means to be made the target for a load of whizzing 
lead. Then you will thank the Providence that gave you your corkscrew flight. 


Crow-Traits 
By W. McLEOD ORFORD, Tiverton, Ont. 


NE of the first impressions one receives while rambling through the 
() forest is that the Crow is the constant guardian of weaker feathered 

folk. One’s presence in a wooded area is usually heralded far and 
wide by his rasping note. He appears to be a perpetual watchman. The 
welfare of other forest dwellers seems to be on his mind continually. A blan- 
keted, open-air sleeper, even in the depths of the forest, is frequently dis- 
turbed in the early morning hours by this keen-eyed observer. At times his 
curiosity will compel him to come within a few feet of a sleeper before giving 
his cry of alarm. 

But, as in many other fields, first impressions are often misleading. Un- 
fortunately, further investigation reveals the fact that the Crow is one of the 
most deadly enemies of smaller birds. He possesses a rapacious appetite for 
eggs and fledglings. Countless numbers of weaker birds are compelled to 
witness the complete destruction of their young by this black robber. 

It is to be regretted that this destruction appears to be on the increase in 
settled regions. This is probably due to the Crow becoming more numerous. 
And the absence of the Raven is undoubtedly responsible to a marked degree 
for the increase of the Crow. The Raven formerly preyed upon the Crow in 
much the same manner as the Crow preys upon other birds. This had a ten- 
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dency to keep the Crow in check. But, as the Raven retreats before advancing 
civilization, the Crow multiplies more rapidly. With the exception of an 
occasional raid by a Great Horned Owl or Red-tailed Hawk, the Crow probably 
has little to fear in the way of natural enemies. It is difficult to understand 
why the Crow thrives in the midst of civilization while the Raven flees before 
cultivation. 

In its destruction of eggs and fledglings one sometimes sees an intensely 
interesting form of codperation. On certain occasions two Crows, in raiding 
a nest, will work together and thus achieve what they have in view without 
difficulty. The presence of more than one raider seems to deceive the guardians 
of the nest. The parent birds will sometimes do all that they can in the way 
of driving off one Crow while a second robber, unmolested, proceeds with the 
destruction of the eggs or young. 

The Crow, in raiding a nest, is no respecter of localities. His plundering 
activities are not confined to meadow and forest. The birds that nest in city 
parks and gardens have to contend with the Crow almost as vigorously as the 
residents of field and forest. 

The following incident is an illustration of the unusual degree of coéperation 
which exists amongst these nest-raiders. 

One lovely June morning a couple of Crows approached a city park which, 
on that occasion, appeared to be wrapped in Beauty’s mantle. Peace and 
security seemed to envelop the entire community. Bewitching leaf-shadows 
danced back and forth upon their grassy carpet like elves upon a moonbeam. 
The oaks and maples in their fresh spring garments stood like silent sentinels. 
Suffering and hardship seemed to be far removed from this haven of solitude. 

Suddenly this harmonious atmosphere was shattered by the discordant 
caw of one of the Crows who had hidden himself in the upper branches of a 
majestic oak. Shortly after giving this signal he flew to an outer branch of an 
adjacent maple. In a moment or two the distress call of a Robin was heard. 

Upon investigation the second Crow was seen in the act of plundering the 
Robin’s nest. At the same time the Robins were attacking the sentinel Crow 
in a vicious manner. As they flew madly back and forth they uttered piercing 
cries. Sometimes they dashed to a point within a few inches of the Crow, but 
the object of their attack paid little attention to them. Now and again he 
changed his position in a leisurely manner. But, for the most part, he appeared 
to take little interest in what was going on. He seemed to maintain a more or 
less indifferent attitude toward the entire proceedings. 

While the first Crow was attracting the attention of the two Robins the 
second one stood on the rim of the nest. Time after time his death-dealing bill 
disappeared beneath its ragged edge. This act of destruction continued for 
perhaps five minutes. During this period the Crow was not disturbed by the 
parent Robins. The presence of the second Crow seemed to divert their atten- 
tion from their fledglings. They did not seem to realize that while they were 
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trying to drive off the second intruder another enemy was depriving them of 
their young. This seems all the more remarkable when one recalls that the 
second Crow was not over 15 feet from the first. When the act of plunder was 
complete, the Crow which stood on the edge of the nest seized one of the young 
birds in his bill and flew away. In a few moments his lookout also left, followed 
closely by one of the distracted Robins. The shrill cry of the other Robin then 
changed to a soft, mournful note. Its mate returned in a minute or two and 
proceeded to drive away all approaching birds. It seemed as though its intense 
hatred and anger demanded expression, and that it mattered little toward 
which species these passions were directed. Amongst the birds driven off were 
several Robins, an English Sparrow, and a Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Both Robins continued to fly from limb to limb for five minutes before 
approaching the nest. They undoubtedly knew all too well that an appalling 
sight awaited them. On several occasions one of them flew to a point a few 
inches from the nest and then darted away. At last one of the parents sum- 
moned sufficient courage to view the effect of their enemy’s activity. A single 
glance from the rim of the nest resulted in the immediate departure of both 
birds. Three minutes later one of them returned to the nest, seized a dead 
fledgling in its bill, flew to a point about 50 feet away, and dropped its torn 
burden on a grassy plot. The stately maple was then as silent as a tomb. 

Fifty-seven minutes later one of the Robins returned to the nest with a 
worm dangling from its beak. It stood on one side of the nest but was not 
greeted by a single hungry mouth. It hopped to the opposite side, but once 
again there was no response. It then swallowed the worm. 

The return of one of the Robins after an absence of fifty-seven minutes 
gives rise to an interesting speculation. Was the bringing of food merely an 
instinctive reaction, the destruction wrought by the Crow having already 
passed from its memory, or was it an attempt to revive the mangled young? 

It is generally agreed that memory of tragedy plays a very small part in the 
lives of wild creatures. Something akin to joy seems to retain first place almost 
continually. The descent of the grim arm of tragedy is soon forgotten. A 
member of a flock may fall by the wayside. In a few moments its former 
associates usually carry on as though nothing had happened. 

Another interesting episode in the life of the Crow is that usually referred to 
as a Crow-trial. As far as can be determined, institutions of punishment are 
combined with these trials, as it is impossible to tell where a trial ends and 
punishment begins. 

Unfortunately, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain first-hand information 
with reference to this phase of Crow-life. Whether this is due to lack of observa- 
tion or infrequent trials is a debatable question. According to the popular 
interpretation of these trials, a Crow is charged with a misdemeanor, and if 
found guilty is punished by a group of his fellows. An unfaithful sentinel is 
said to be one of those treated in this manner. 
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The writer never was fortunate enough to see one of these trials, and the 
information given below was secured through a witness whom the writer be- 
lieves to be a reliable observer. 

The attention of this witness was first attracted by a group of about 200 
Crows which had formed a circle 16 to 20 feet in diameter, in the center of 
which stood one of their kindred. From time to time this Crow was compelled 
to submit to individual attacks by various mémbers of the group. Each ag- 
gressor, after striking the prisoner a few times with his bill, returned to his 
place in the circle. The victim made no attempt to defend himself. He sub- 
mitted to the punishment without offering any resistance. The group as a 
whole did not molest him, the attacks being confined to the individual members. 
The witness approached the group two or three times, and as he did so the 
entire assembly moved on a short distance. The prisoner accompanied them, 
making no attempt to escape. When last seen, punishment was still being 
inflicted. 

If we grant that incidents such as the above represent something that may 
be classified as a Crow-trial, we must be willing to grant as well that the Crow, 
consciously or unconsciously, has formulated rules of conduct. Further, that 
violations of these rules are recognized and that violators are punished for 
their misdemeanors. Activities of this nature would indicate the presence of 
fairly extensive reasoning powers. It is possible, of course, that something in 
the nature of a Crow-trial actually exists. On the other hand, such movements 
may be the result of group-hatred focused upon an unfortunate individual. It 
is obvious that one should exercise considerable care before coming to definite 
conclusions with reference to this phase of Crow-behavior. 


[Nore.—The Crow is a versatile and adaptable bird, and its habits seem to vary in differ- 
ent parts of its wide range. In the eastern United States where there is adequate rainfall 
and conditions are uniform it is particularly at home, abundant, and evenly distributed. 
In the West where conditions are much more varied the Magpie is frequently more in evidence 
than the Crow. In the vicinity of New York City it is the Fish Crow that takes the heavy 
toll from nests of smaller birds; the Common Crow is relatively speaking innocuous. Strangely 
enough, the Fish Crow, which has earned this name by its maritime propensities in the South, 
is almost never found along the ocean shores of Long Island, though the beaches and bays 
there are a favorite foraging ground for the Common Crow, particularly in winter.—J. T. N.] 


Why Not Have a Bird-Bath? 


By JULIA F. LENHART, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAT is home without a garden 
W to the nature-lover, and what 
would our garden be without 
birds? At the rate which destructive 
grubs and insects multiply, if they were 
unchecked by the birds, it would, in all 
probability, very soon be a barren, bug- 
infested plot of ground—its stillness 
unbroken by joyous notes and snap of 
twigs or the quick rustle of leaves as 
our feathered visitors flash here and 
there in sunshine or rain, making the 
bright days brighter by their presence 
and the dull ones more cheerful with 
their song. 

Early in the spring and summer 
mornings, their trilling, carolling voices 
are heard everywhere, singing and 
chirping joyously as they busily go 
about their work of nest-building or 
hunting food for themselves and their young; and the last thing in the day, as 
the sun sinks in the west, their sleepy chatter may be heard like a peaceful 
Angelus on the quiet twilight air. 

Almost anyone is anxious to be surrounded with pleasant, congenial neigh- 
bors, and where is it possible to find happier or more cheerful ones than our 
little friends, the birds, who ask but small payment in return for the millions 
of grubs, larve, and insects which they dispose of yearly, not to mention the 
obnoxious weed seeds upon which they feed during the winter months, thereby 
doing an incalculable service to the farmer? 

It is no wonder, therefore, that there has been such a popular and wide- 
spread interest in them within the last few years, causing more and more 
people to make an effort to draw them around their homes by building tiny 
houses and shelters for them to nest in, scattering food in the lean season, and 
planting berry-bearing trees and shrubs to supply them with food during the 
long winter months which take such pitiful toll of their lives, and last, but not 
least, by supplying them with baths where they may bathe and drink during 
the hot, dry weather. 

Being, a lover of birds, I had always desired to possess some means of 
attracting them, but living in the city and in rented houses, it was not possible 
for me to gratify that ambition in any artistic way for quite a few years. 
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Once, while spending a spring, summer, and autumn in a roomy old house 
in a village, I placed a dish in an urn on the side lawn and kept it filled with 
water, but somehow it was not the success I had anticipated. The dish might 
have been too slippery for birds to cling to comfortably, or it may have been 
situated too near the ground to insure safety from the intrusion of cats, or 
perhaps it was not located close enough to trees and shrubs to which they 
could flee for shelter in case of the approach of their enemy, ‘Mistress Tabby.’ 

At any rate, the cherry tree proved to be more to their liking, and I was 
very much pleased to have at least one thing which would bring them close to 
the house, for it was a lot of fun watching Reedbird, Robin, Thrush, and 
Catbird gorging themselves on the cherries, even though a little of the fruit 
had to be sacrificed. 

Several years later, to my delight, the family bought a small, newly built, 
summer cottage on the mainland near the seashore, and at last the opportunity 
came to gratify my ambition to have a bird-bath. The first season, of course, 
there were too many other things demanding attention in the garden and 
house to have time to build it, but in the meantime we were gathering rocks 
and stones from various parts of the country, in touring or riding, and by the 
second spring we had accumulated enough to complete it. Our prize rocks 
were several pink quartz ones from the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia and 
quite a few green Serpentine stones from Pennsylvania, with the rest more 
common ones collected from different parts of Pennsylvania and from New 
Jersey, where the cottage was located. 

When it came time to put the rocks together, some cement was mixed, and, 
forming the large stones into a rough but symmetrical pyramid, they were 
plastered together and finished by balancing and securing a large concave slab 
on top of a big triangular-shaped rock. Then small stones were stuck togethe1 
in a circle, and the spaces filled in between with mortar, forming a shallow 
pool on top of the slab, which was the bathtub. 

It was surprisingly artistic and quite striking when completed, and an 
extremely comfortable drinking-pond and bath for our little neighbors, for it 
was rough enough for their tiny claws to cling to and they could perch quite 
comfortably on the small stone parapet while drinking or before taking their 
plunge. It was also shallow enough for their liking, being just a trifle deeper in 
the center than at the sides, owing to the concave surface of the slab. The bottom 
of the pool was painted white, so that it could be seen at a greater distance, 
and, altogether, judging by the number of its patrons, it was a huge success. 

The first bather was, of course, received with a thrill of excitement by the 
entire family, even though it was only a diminutive Chipping Sparrow. As the 
summer advanced, the bath became better known and there was actually a 
waiting-list of birds of all kinds. Sometimes the prospective bathers would 
fight for possession, but more often they would patiently perch on the stones 
or in a near-by birch or bush and wait their turn. 
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Before the summer was over we had entertained Cardinals, to eat and 
drink; three different kinds of Bluebirds, to bathe (two species being perfectly 
strange to us); Robins, Thrushes, Catbirds, Grackles, Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Blue Jays, several kinds of Sparrows, Goldfinch—in fact, all the birds common 
to that locality visited our garden and even migrating birds dropped in on 
their journeys north. Once an entire flock of strange speckled birds settled 
down around the bath, and it was certainly a fascinating sight to watch them 
as they splattered together, as many in the tub at a time as space would permit. 

It was very interesting, also, to observe how differently the various species 
bathed. The Robin seemed to prefer the ‘shower’ type of bath, plunging 
quickly in, with a big splash or several splashes, and hurrying out again to a 
near-by tree where he plumed his ruffled, wet feathers. : 

The Brown Thrasher, on the other hand, was just the opposite, being almost 
human in his ablutions. He settled himself contentedly into the bath-tub, where 
he gave himself a few enthusiastic splashes, ran his bill along his wing-feathers, 
looked around a bit and soaked for awhile, then splashed and plucked his 
feathers again and so on until finished, seeming to enjoy his bath thoroughly. 

The family had a hearty laugh at breakfast, one morning, as they watched 
a silent drama on the lawn. A Robin was waiting, rather impatiently, on the 
side of the pool for the Thrasher to finish making a leisurely toilet, as he sat 
soaking in the tub, plucking at his feathers slowly and deliberately, without a 
sign of haste, all the while keeping a watchful, defiant eye on the Robin who 
glared belligerently back as he sat perched, with ruffled feathers, on the small 
stone parapet. When the Thrasher had finally soaked to his satisfaction, he 
hopped out of the tub and flew away, at which the Robin, after all his waiting, 
merely took a hurried splash and was gone again in a few seconds. 

Very often two or three different kinds of birds bathed at the same time. I 
suppose that, on account of it being such an abnormally dry season, the bath 
was even more popular, for there were quite a few strange birds now and then 
who had evidently been driven out of their own territory by the drought. 

The most interesting thing we saw was the Grackles ‘gedunking’ their 
bread. In order to draw our patrons, we kept a continuous supply of broken 
bits of bread scattered around the bath, and, in cleaning our their tub several] 
times, we noticed pieces of bread had been dropped in the water, but thought 
nothing of it until one day, rather to our surprise, we discovered the reason. 

While we were at lunch, a Grackle came winging through the air and landed 
on the lawn. Picking up a piece of bread in his bill, he flew over and deposited 
it in the water, where he carefully turned it over and then tested it and put it 
back again. When it. had finally soaked to the saturation point, he ate it, and 
then repeated the process, only this time he carried it away, whether to young 
in the nest or for a later meal for himself we did not find out, but it was quite 
a common occurrence among birds of that species. 
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We certainly acquired a liberal education on birds through our bird-bath, 
besides the constant pleasure we derived from it, for we had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity of studying the various birds at close range. All the guests who visited 
us during the summer were quite as enthusiastic as we were and went home 
with the resolution to have one also. 

Anyone who has a patch of ground can have a bird-bath, even if it is only 
a pan set on a tree stump, or a concrete column with a pool at the top, formed 
by using a wash-basin or some similar shallow pan as a mold. A pile of field 
stones may be utilized as a base, or bricks or sandstones, or even a wooden 
base may be made. Why not try your artistic ability and imagination in build- 
ing one to conform to your grounds? The entertainment which it affords will 
more than repay you for the time, labor, or money expended, if you see to it 
that it is placed in a situation where you may observe it without disturbing 
its patrons. 
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BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 
Photographed by Lorene Squire, Harper, Kans, 


Tests to Determine Quality of Binoculars* 
By ELSA REICHERT, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Illumination: To determine the illumination, measure the diameter of the 
exit pupil—i.c., the small circles of light seen in the ocular lenses when the 
binocular is held about 10 inches from the eyes. (Fig. 1.) The square of this 
diameter, expressed in mm., is generally re- 
garded as the illumination of a binocular. 

The diameter of the exit pupil should equal 
the result obtained by dividing the magnifica- 
tion of the binocular into the diameter of the ob- 

jective lens. Not uncommonly, however, low- 

acces” tine grade binoculars insert diaphragms behind the 

objective lenses, so that the effective aperture is 

much smaller than the external lenses. This is done to avoid the expensive 
corrections necessitated by a true large aperture. 

The quality of the glass used, and the fineness of the polish of the reflecting 
surfaces, are also important factors in determining the light transmitted to the 
eyes. Most optical glass deteriorates in time, and old binoculars, such as war 
or pre-war make, usually contain glass of low light efficiency. 

Field of view: In the absence of special instruments, the best way to 
measure the field of view of a binocular is to do so by comparison: Using 
only one eye, look at a building through the binocular and notice how much 
of the building you can see without moving the binocular; do the same with 
another binocular, and compare the field seen. Be sure to compare two binoc- 
ulars of equal magnification, as greater magnification necessitates smaller 
field of view. 

Alignment: Perfect alignment is the most important quality that the bino- 
cular can possess. Nevertheless, few people know what alignment is, and still 
fewer know how to determine whether or not a binocular is correctly adjusted 
in this respect. One often hears a person say that his binocular seems to “‘pull 
the eyes out of his head’’—but seldom does the person realize that this is due 
to the glass being out of alignment. It is, 
however, easy to test as follows: Adjust ait § 
the binoculars to your eyes and, while 
still looking through them, slowly move 
them away from your eyes until the ocular 
lenses are 3 to 4 inches away from your 
eyes. You will then be looking through 
each side of the glass and be getting two 
separate and distinct images. At this distance your eyes will not be able to 


Fic. 2. Out of alignment 


*We are often asked for advice concerning field-glasses and publish, therefore. this authoritative information 
by Mrs. Reichert of the Mirakel Company.—Eprror. 
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force an accommodation; and if the glasses are out of alignment it will be ap- 
parent. 

It is advisable to have the glasses focused on a straight horizontal line. 
If they are in alignment, the image of the line seen through the right eye will 
be a continuation of the line seen through the left. If they are out of alignment, 
one of the two lines will be higher than 
the other. Figures 2 and 3 explain this 
clearly. A person accustomed to the use 
of high-grade binoculars often fails to 
realize how easily poor quality binoculars 
get out of alignment. This is caused by SD 
the shifting of the prisms. Eyes that are i te 
young and strong, and have great power 
of accommodation, can sometimes force the two images to coincide, but this 
is invariably a great eye-strain and extremely injurious. 


BINOCULARS WITH LARGE OBJECTIVE LENSES 


Illumination: The only advantage afforded by a large objective lens is 
high illumination. 

(a) Fake large objectives. This advantage is sacrificed in many glasses by 
a diaphragm being placed behind the lens which is done in order to avoid the 
expensive optical corrections necessary for large lenses. The writer has seen an 
objective lens measuring 40 mm. externally, but only 26 mm. of which was 
actually used, the rest of the lens being shut off 
by a diaphragm. 

(b) Size of high illumination binocular. In 
order to get the full advantage of a large ob- 
/ jective aperture, it 
eit ate Le Os, is necessary that 


diameter. A binocular to be used 
under > ——_ light condi. the complete en- 
—<_ £m 


traverse the binoc- Fro. 5. The pupil of the eye in 
daylight contracts to about 2% to 


ular. This requires large prisms and produces a 3 mm. in diameter. Binoculars with 

bulky and heavy instrument. light “than "an conaae 2 8 
(c) Value of high illumination. If the glass is imitaceuen avin 

to be used under poo lighting conditions, such as 

at dusk, one must make sure that it affords high illumination. As this requires 

highly corrected lenses, such glasses are expensive, costing from $45 up. But 

under ordinary conditions high illumination is no advantage, as more light is 

transmitted to the eye than the eye is capable of receiving, the pupil of the 

eye contracting in bright light. (Figs. 4 and 5.) 

Field of view: The size of the objective lens has no effect whatsoever on the 
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field of view. Evidence of this is found in the specification chart of the Zeiss 
binocular catalogue. 


Power Diam. of Objective Field of View (at 1000 yards) 
8x 24 mm. 110 yards 
8x 24 mm. 154 yards 
8x 30 mm. 150 yards 
7x 50 mm. 128 yards 


BINOCULARS WITH MODERATE-SIZED OBJECTIVE LENSES 


Binoculars of moderate size. Binoculars with objective of 24-28 mm. diam- 
eter are satisfactory for ordinary light conditions. If well designed, with well- 
corrected lenses, the field of view and definition should equal that of the larger 
glasses. However, owing to the lesser illumination, it is vital that the optical 
glass used be of high quality, and that the surfaces of the prisms be highly 
polished. Old binoculars, such as war stock, are not desirable as glass loses 
much of its brilliancy through age. Good binoculars of this type, that is with 
24-28 mm. objective lenses, can be purchased from $25 up. 

Pocket-size binoculars. Another type of binocular is the pocket size having 
objectives of 22-24 mm. If well designed, these binoculars have field of view 
and definition equal to any other glass. (Fig. 6.) 

A camera, in order to have a wide field, must be equipped with a wide- 
angle lens, which reduces the distance between the lens and the film. Similarly, 
a binocular, in order to afford a wide field, must have an ocular lens system 
which will reduce the distances between the lenses and the prisms. Employing 
such a lens system naturally reduces the light-path, and therefore the over-all 


Fic. 6. The larger binocular is of the conventional size weighing 26 ounces. Being an 8 X34, the 
diameter of its exit pupil is 4.25. . 
he pocket-size binocular weighs only ro ounces. Being an 8 X24, the diameter of the exit pupil is 3. 
This illumination is adequate for ordinary daylight use. Both binoculars have the same magnification and 
same field of view. 
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length of the binocular. This construction, however, introduces new distortion 
difficulties, and the pocket size necessitates special optical formulas and parti- 
cularly fine workmanship. 

The pocket glass can, and should, be so designed that it has a greater depth 
of focus than any other type of binocular. That is, when the binocular is 
focused for distance, it will likewise be correct for objects nearby without any 
alteration of adjustment. With such a ‘Universal Focus’ binocular one may 
watch a bird approaching from the far distance until it is within 25 feet of the 
observer, and this bird—the whole flock as well—will be sharply and clearly 
visible the entire time without any alteration of adjustment whatsoever. 

In a binocular of this type, with small objectives, it is vital that the lenses 
and prisms be of superlative quality. Pocket prism binoculars should be pur- 
chased only if made by a reputable manufacturer, as quality and accuracy are 
more vital than in any other type. Such glasses can be purchased from $35 up. 

To sum up: If well-designed and of high quality, the pocket prism binocular 
will give a wide field of view. Its small objective lenses will tend to produce 
sharp definition and great depth of focus. The convenience of its pocket size 
and light weight will make it possible to ‘wear’ this glass as part of one’s regular 
outdoor costume, and it will be at hand many times when a larger instrument 
would be left behind. 


A BARN-NESTING FLICKER 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XLVIII. THE ANI. 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


The Ani (Crolophaga ani) is an American species of wide-spread tropical 
distribution, which reaches the United States only along the southern border. 
It is a resident bird and breeds from southern South America, north through 
South America and the West Indies to Cuba and the Bahamas, and through 
Central America to Yucatan. It is also of casual occurrence in Florida and 
Louisiana, and is accidental in eastern Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
NINETY-SECOND PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Smooth-billed Ani (Crolophaga ani) and Groove-billed Ani (Crotophaga 
sulcirostris).—There are few birds that show less variation in color with sex, 
age, season, and place than the Anis. Black they are in the beginning and 
black they remain to the end. It is true that in juvenal plumage the body- 
feathers are soft and dull sooty black, but at the postjuvenal molt the shining 
bluish black greenish margined feathers of the adult are acquired. If, however, 
age brings no marked change in the color of the Anis’ plumage it does produce 
a striking change in the shape and size of their bill. While this is stout in the 
nestling, it is a long way from the high-ridged member shown in Mr. Sutton’s 
plate, several years apparently being required for its full development. 

Aside from the differences in the bill, the two species are distinguished 
chiefly by the somewhat larger size of ani, its bronze, instead of silvery margined 
crown and nape, and its bluish, instead of greenish, margined throat and 
breast. 

In life these two closely related birds may be known by their flight-calls, 
the loud, complaining, long-drawn o0o-eek, oo-eek of the smooth-billed bird 
being quite unlike the high, thin, rapidly uttered plee-ee, plee-ee of the groove- 
billed species. 


The Christman Bird and Wild-Life 
Sanctuary 


In the heart of Schenectady County, in 
eastern New York, a 1oo-acre farm has been 
given to the protection of birds and wild 
life. Feeding stations for the birds have 
been established throughout the woodland. 
The farm is cleared of cats and other bird- 
menaces during the nesting season. House- 
and barn-cats are more destructive to bird- 
life than any of the wild animals. 

Officially, the farm was dedicated to birds 
and wild life last summer. Unofficially, it 
became a bird sanctuary almost fifty years 
ago when the owner introduced methods of 
feeding and caring for birds. 

Old Woodpeckers’ burrows are brought 
from the woods in the fall, winter, and early 
spring, and attached to the veranda columns, 
arbor-posts, and dooryard trees. Here Blue- 
birds and House Wrens rear their young in 
spring and in summer, and here Chickadees 
and Downy Woodpeckers spend the winter 
nights. 

Paths have been cleared along a winding 
creek that finds its way through the sanc- 
tuary wood-lot. Wild flowers have been pro- 
tected and new varieties introduced. The 
farm has not yet been posted, but the idea 
is being considered by the owner and by the 
Mohawk Valley Hiking Club of Schenectady, 
N. Y., who dedicated the farm as a sanctuary. 
It is thought that, by posting, many ot the 
wild flowers that would otherwise suffer 
from vandals may be protected and that 
Grouse and Hungarian Partridge may be 
permitted to breed. Pheasants have not 
been introduced as they are considered a 
menace to agriculture. 

A 20-acre plantation of evergreens will, in 
years to come, provide shelter for bird- and 
animal-life. The owner of this farm, fifteen 
years ago, started reforesting his hill-land, 
which was unsuitable for agriculture. Many 
of the pines have to date reached a height of 
12 to 15 feet. Conservation of flowers, birds, 
trees, and wild life is the main plea on the 
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sanctuary.—J. LANsING CuristMAN, Delan- 
son, N.Y. 


Somme Winter Observations 


I have made some rather interesting 
observations on bird-life this winter. No 
doubt many of these are due to the unusually 
mild weather that we have had. We have 
not had any temperatures below freezing for 
more than a day or two in succession, and 
this would be followed by warmer weather. 
Our first snow of any consequence was 
February 3, and lasted only about four days. 

On a farm about 40 miles west of Quincy, 
a flock of about 50 Meadowlarks have 
wintered. They feed throughout the day in 
a meadow that is overgrown with weeds, and 
roost at night in clumps of weeds and grass. 
The farmer informs me that the Meadow- 
larks have stayed in this field each winter 
for the last four years. 

On the same farm, on Christmas Day, I 
saw a male Bluebird, 4 Robins, and 6 
Flickers. These were in or near a wood of 
oak trees and undergrowth. On January 21, 
a lone Killdeer flew over this farm several 
times. The identification was positive, as it 
flew close enough to be easily seen with 
glasses, and its flight-call also served to 
identify it. 

On December 31, small ants were feeding 
on the bait used at one of my bird-banding 
stations, and the leaf-buds on blackberry 
vines and hickory trees were swelling. This 
was on a north hillside. 

During a hike near the city, on January 
10, I saw about a dozen Bluebirds feeding 
in an alfalfa field. Again, on February 6, a 
large flock of Bluebirds and Robins were 
found in a grove of trees bordering a small 
lake or pond in the lowlands along the 
Mississippi River. The Robins and Blue- 
birds were both singing as if it were the spring 
of the year. On the afternoon of February 
10 a flock of about 75 Mallard Ducks were 
seen flying north; this was an unusually 
warm day, the highest temperature being 
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78° that afternoon.—H. L. Ancus, Quincy, 
Tils. 


An Illustrious Pigeon 


The French Government has recently 
unveiled a monument erected to the memory 
of a bird, according to L’[ustration of Paris. 
The bird thus honored was the last of the 
famous Carrier Pigeons that played so im- 
portant a réle in the siege and defense of 
Verdun, and which had been well provided 
for until its death. The wording on the 
monument is the last message sent out by 
General Raynal, and ends with these words, 
“This is my last pigeon.” 

This Pigeon died of old age, it is asserted, 
and had often carried messages from the 
besieged city of Verdun when there was no 
other means of communication with the 
outside world. It had passed through gas 
attacks, fogs, fearful bombardments, heavy 
storms, through the enemy lines among 
their shelling airplanes, and never been 
delayed — often reaching its destinations 
ahead of the expected time, and frequently 
when all hope for its safety had been aban- 
doned by the army post or military head- 
quarters to which it was carrying its im- 
portant and sometimes very urgent messages 
and orders. 

This little winged hero of the Great War 
lost two of its toes during a flight when it 
flew through a sector that at the time was 
being heavily bombarded, yet it did not fail 
to carry its messages through safely to where 
they were assigned. Often it had been dis- 
patched upon an errand through a sky that 
was literally receiving a veritable hail of 
shot and shell, not to speak of gas and other 
deadening fumes and to which it had ap- 
parently flown with neither fear nor any 
evidence of seeking to escape the dangerous 
flight ahead of it—C. R. Doran, Portland, 
Ore. 


Behavior of a Florida Screech Owl 


Two young Florida Screech Owls (Otus 
asio floridanus) were brought to me for band- 
ing on July 19, 1930, by the sons of Mrs. 
Julian Dyer, of Fairhope, Ala. The little 
Owls had been removed from their nest in a 
pine stub because the surrounding woods, 
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prior to clearing, were about to be burned 
over. Originally, the nest had held four 
eggs, one of which proved to be addled. Out 
of the three birds hatched, one died when 
two days old and the others were taken from 
the nest when a week old. 

The two Owlets were ‘adopted’ by Mrs. 
Dyer until they should be older. One bird 
was in the gray, the other in the rufous phase 
of plumage. Chapman says “the rufous 
phase is rare in this subspecies.” 

The young Owls soon became great pets, 
feeding from the hand of their mistress, and 
the cage-door often stood open so that they 
might have the freedom of the house. When 
a visitor remarked that in Texas a similar 
bird was known as ‘Tekki-loti,’ the name 
was at once adopted for them—the gray one 
became Tekki, while the rufous bird was 
called Loti. The Dyers assumed that Tekki 
was a male and Loti a female. Any member of 
the family might handle Tekki but could go 
no further with Loti than to scratch her head. 

When the Owls seemed able to care for 
themselves, Mrs. Dyer one day released 
Loti in the yard. The Owl flew into a tree. 
Later, hearing a clamor of angry birds, kind 
Mrs. Dyer investigated and found poor Loti 
on a branch surrounded by a group of 
enraged Mockingbirds and Blue Jays. Loti 
seemed glad to go with her friend back to 
the house. It was then decided to keep both 
Owls throughout the winter months. 

One evening in February Tekki escaped 
from an open window. Later he returned 
but was listless and refused to eat. In a day 
or two he died. The family feared that he 
had eaten a poisoned bird on a near-by farm 
where some poison had been set out to pro- 
tect newly planted seed from avian ravages 

Loti, now left alone, became more reserved. 
However, she showed her enjoyment of 
human society by following the family in the 
evening from one room to another. If a 
game of solitaire were started, she would 
frequently display an unexpectedly mis- 
chievous trait by suddenly flying at the 
cards and scattering them with her wings 
all over the table. Her favorite perch was on 
a picture-frame. 

When April came, with the mild weather 
of our southern spring, Loti’s cage was 


placed by an open window. She soon showed 
signs of restlessness, and in the evening 
would peer out into the darkness and call 
repeatedly, with a note new to the family. 
Soon another Owl answered in deeper, 
louder tones, perhaps a male. So the cage 
door was opened and Loti flew away to 
her lover. 

However, the Dyers were not forgotten, 
for a few nights later an Owl was heard 
trilling in the large chinaberry tree near the 
house. Mrs. Dyer stepped outside and 
called, ‘Loti, Loti, hello Loti!” and a Screech 
Owl trilled back. She called again and the 
Owl replied. 

Since then Loti has returned to the yard 
two or three times a week. Sometimes an 
evening visiter comments on the repeated 
calling of a ‘Kitty Owl,’ as they say in this 
part of the country, in the chinaberry tree. 
With a twinkle in her merry brown eyes 
pretty Mrs. Dyer invites the guest outside 
and then proceeds to talk to Loti. Back and 
forth the conversation goes, first in Owl 
language, then in human words, to the 
visitor’s amazement. 

One July evening Mrs. Dyer was standing 
in the garden when an Owl lit on her head. 
Raising her hand gently she first stroked the 
bird and then carefully caught it. She 
wished to see if it were really Loti. Carried 
into the house and examined under a light 
the bird proved to be Loti, the Red, wearing 
band No. 367229. 

One of the boys was walking in the evening 
several hundred feet from the house when a 
small Owl circled about him, calling in a 
friendly way. The lad felt sure it was Loti. 
Mrs. Dyer, visiting her nearest neighbor two 
blocks away, and leaving the house after 
dusk, has more than once had an Owl flutter 
close to her face. 

In Mrs. Dyer’s bedroom one window is 
always left unscreened, and Loti often enters 
during the night. The click of the aluminum 
band on her foot announces the bird’s 
presence as she lights on the back of a chair. 
Mrs. Dyer does not always hear Loti, but 
knows of her nocturnal visitor by the drop- 
pings visible next day. 

My neighbor thinks she has detected four 
different emotional attitudes in Loti, ex- 
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pressed in the following manner: (a) Hunger, 
a complaining note (when Loti was in 
captivity) if not fed at the right time; (0) 
anger, a hostile attitude toward strangers 
(she was still in a cage), expressed by certain 
definite notes and actions; (c) mating, a 
series of new notes heard when Loti excitedly 
and repeatedly called from her cage to a 
strange Owl outside; (d) friendliness, a mode 
of expression differing from the others and 
employed when ‘talking’ to Mrs. Dyer. 

At the time of writing (November 109, 
1931), Loti is still paying regular visits to 
her human friends. Mrs. Dyer has warned 
all the neighborhood boys that no Owls are 
to be shot in her woods, and we are all 
hoping that Loti may come through the 
hunting season unharmed.—HeLten M. 
Epwarps, Fairhope, Ala. 


Photographing a Robin 


Last spring I watched a pair of Robins 
making their nest in a mulberry tree for 
about a week. One day my curiosity got the 
better of me and I climbed the tree to find 
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four sky-blue eggs in the nest. Here, I 
decided, was a good chance for me to get 
some pictures. So, one day when the mother 
bird had been incubating for several days 
and I knew she wouldn’t leave the nest 
permanently, I laid a string about roo feet 
long from the tree the nest was in to a bush 
some distance away; then I climbed the 
tree, tied my camera about 2 feet from the 
nest, and fastened the string to the shutter- 
release. I then went some distance away and 
watched the nest with my field-glasses. 

In about ten minutes the mother bird 
came back. After she had settled herself on 
the nest, I got up and started walking along 
parallel with the tree, not straight toward it. 
When I got to the end of the string the bird 
was still on the nest; then I pulled the string 
and succeeded in getting a good picture. She 
didn’t even move when the shutter was re- 
leased. I gave her time to warm the eggs and 
then climbed the tree again and put in film. 
I had no more than reached the ground when 
she started back and I snapped her just as 
she was going on the nest. 

Again I climbed the tree, changed the film 
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in the camera, and photographed the nest. 
I then left the mother Robin to resume her 
duties. I intended to get pictures of the 
young, but one day, as I was walking past 
the tree, I noticed the Robins making an 
awful fuss. T went over and investigated and 
found the eggs all gone. My mother had 
seen a red squirrel around there the day 
before, so it was probably responsible. 

These Robins became so very tame that I 
could stand under the nest and touch it, if I 
had wanted to, and the mother bird would 
sit on the nest as if no one was around. I 
found them very interesting to watch and 
photograph.—OLEN Hanson, Chicago, Ills. 


Birds at Crater Lake National Park 


To date we have been able to identify 
about 80 different species of birds which 
spend part of the season within the borders 
of the Crater Lake National Park, but of this 
large number only 6 are known to be here 
the entire year. Five species are seen almost 
every day at the mess-hall where the kitchen 
scraps are thrown out on the snow for them. 

This season the snowfall has reached a 
depth of 45 feet, with an average of from 10 
to 12 feet on the level, forcing the birds 
either to leave the Park or come to the cabins 
for food. From my observations there seem 
to be 2 Ravens who spend a great deal of 
their time in the trees nearby but who 
seldom come down on the snow to feed. 
About a dozen Oregon Jays are daily visitors 
and have become so used to the winter crew 
that they pay very little attention to the 
men as they pass to and fro near them. Two 
Crested Jays are among the steady boarders 
at our scrap-pile. 

The bird that seems to be the boss is 
Clarke’s Nutcracker, which is quite numerous. 

Since the first of the year and since the 
snow became deeper, a new species of bird 
has come to stay with us, the Mountain 
Chickadee. In December a flock of Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets paid us a visit but were 
here only a day or so. Recently, during a 
spell of warm weather, a band of 6 Sooty 
Grouse was seen along the road in places 
where the gravel was exposed.—Dan C. 
FIsHER, Ranger. 


A Wind-Shield-Fighting Mockingbird 


A Mockingbird dashing against its re- 
flection in a window-pane is not an infrequent 
occurrence, but a Mocker fighting its image 
in an automobile wind-shield is, I believe, a 
rarity, although quite in keeping with our 
modern age. 

Mrs. Julian Dyer, of Fairhope, Ala., has 
such a bird living in her yard. This Mocker 
makes its headquarters near the house in a 
large chinaberry tree overhanging the drive- 
way. Callers usually park their cars in the 
shade of the tree. A flivver belonging to the 
Dyer boys also stands there when not in use. 
So aggressive and frequent have the attacks 
of the Mockingbird on the flivver wind- 
shield become of late that kind-hearted Mrs. 
Dyer, worried lest the bird injure or even 
kill itself, has had her sons keep their car in 
the barn. So now the bird confines its 
exhibition of pugnacity to the less frequently 
seen wind-shields of visiting autos —HELEN 
M. Epwarps, Fairhope, Ala. 


Arizona Waxwings 


Today (February 10) I heard a Waxwing 
call and, turning, saw two rather large birds 
sitting in a tree by the corrals. They ap 
peared about the size of Western Robins, of 
which species over a hundred were feeding 
scattered nearby, but lacked the long tail. 
Then, suddenly they turned their heads, re- 
vealing the typical Waxwing crest. Thinking 
them quite large and rather gray, I ap- 
proached and studied them, noting particu- 
larly the wings. 

Repairing to living quarters, several books 
were consulted and field-glasses obtained. 
In ten minutes the birds were again under 
observation, and there was no further doubt 
of their species. They appeared quite grayish 
in the underparts, the under tail-coverts 
being a dark brownish. The chin was black, 
and the whole bird appeared quite plump; 
but the most clearly shown characteristic 
was a pair of white splashes in the wings (as 
the day was cloudy, these may have been 
yellow actually). 

The locality where they were seen is some 
50 miles southwest of Tucson, and it is only 
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at an altitude of 4000 feet. It seems quite 
strange to see Bohemian Waxwings 30 miles 
from Mexico.—ALLAN R. Purvitps, Tucson, 
Ariz. 


Canary and Cardinal 


An incident occurred last spring which 
seemed so unusual that we thought Brrp- 
Lore readers might be interested. 

We have a Canary, a dainty golden 
fellow with a suspicion of black collar and 
touches of black on his wings. He is so tame 
that he will perch on our shoulders and take 
food from our lips. Sometimes we allow him 
the freedom of the sun-room where he flies 
about, walks on the window-sills, and once 
attempted to take a bath in a low flower- 
bowl holding a bouquet. 

One morning our attention was attracted 
by an unusual, excited quality in Mickey’s 
singing. When we entered the sun-room he 
was jauntily walking up and down the sill, 
stopping every few steps to sing, all the time 
keeping his eye fixed on something outside 
the window. We peeped, and there on the 
outside sill was a female Cardinal keeping 
step with Mickey and eyeing him with a most 
interested and inquiring look. Our entrance 
frightened the lady caller away but we have 
often been puzzled about this visitor. 

Why did she come to the window? Was 
she attracted by Mickey’s singing, thinking 
him to be some new kind of Cardinal? Or was 
she just satisfying her ‘womanly curiosity’ 
while Mickey entertained her with music?— 
Haze K. Kopr, Pigua, Ohio. 


An Unusual Cardinal Song 


Because of the mildness of the winters in 
central North Carolina, many of our birds 
continue their period of song all through the 
colder months, and the Cardinal is one of 
these. When the air gets warm and balmy 
for a few days, even though it be in the middle 
of winter, his clear spring song can be heard, 
bringing cheer to a dull landscape. But on 
January 31 I heard a Cardinal indulge in a 
performance that was altogether new to me. 
On this particular afternoon it was unusually 
cold, the thermometer being around freezing, 
and the biting north wind was blowing a gale. 
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All the common birds were quiet, but as I 
was passing a certain thick bush I chanced to 
hear a low whistle. I stopped and listened, 
and was surprised to hear the complete 
spring song of a Cardinal, perfect in every 
detail, except that it was so soft it could 
scarcely be heard 8 feet away! I could hardly 
believe my ears! The song was rendered with 
all the clearness and brilliance of the usual 
performance, but one walking ro feet off 
would not have heard it. Contrary to the 
Cardinal’s usual custom when singing, this 
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bird was concealed in a vine-covered bush. 

After listening several minutes to the 
strange song, I began to doubt my ears, and 
crept up to the bush to try to get a glimpse 
of the artist. As I reached the edge of the 
vines, the song ceased, and a moment later 
a full-grown, male Cardinal hopped into 
view on top of the bush. When he saw me so 
close he fluttered off with a vigorous ‘chip,’ 
which sounded strangely loud after the soft 
melody to which I had been listening.— 
Brtty B. Warp, Davidson, N.C. 
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A BIRD OF THE SEASON 
Photographed by William A. Paff, at Ithaca, N. Y. 


A relatively mild winter seems to have 
been wide-spread between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Rocky Mountains. The doubtless 
somewhat complicated effect which it has 
had on distribution of winter birds is not at 
once apparent in reports from our scattered 
localities. Presumably, it has caused winter 
land-birds to be scarce in the South (Florida). 
In New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States they also appear to have been scarce, 


which suggests the possibility that an ap- 
preciable factor of the normal winter bird- 
life of this area may be drawn from the 
interior of the country. That the coming of 
such irregular northern visitors as Crossbills 
and Bohemian Waxwings is not dependent 
on severe weather is again evidenced by the 
Boston and Chicago reports; but, presum- 
ably, with a hard winter northern Finches 
which showed little movement after early 
December, would have swept southward 
from New England localities. It is interest- 
ing among other water-birds to find the 
Coot, which is typica! of what the Germans 
call a Winterfliichter, a species which migrates 
southward under direct pressure of winter, 
north of its ordinary range, particularly in 
the New York Region. 

Along the middle Atlantic coast the intro- 
duced European Mute Swan is now fre- 
quently confused with the native Whistling 
Swan, but a record of the latter from the 
New York Region, where it is rare, by a 
competent observer, is creditable. In this 
connection we have recently received reports 
from Joseph C. Fields of 20 or more Whistling 
Swans at Susquehanna, Pa., November 16 
to 17, 1930, and again 16 on October 29, 1931. 


Boston Recion.—The weather during the 
first six weeks of the season continued un- 
usually mild throughout New England and 
the adjacent areas. The official Weather 


Bureau report stated that the daily temper- 
ature averaged 4.1° above normal in De- 
cember and 10.8° above normal in January. 
February has been more seasonable, with 
some fairly cold days, though the ground 
has been bare of snow most of the time. 
Many flowers have been reported in bloom; 
‘spring peepers’ were heard on January 15 
and a brown wood frog was seen on January 
24, both in the Connecticut Valley in Massa- 
chusetts. A correspondent asked me plain- 
tively “How will we know when spring 
arrives?” and another answered the query 
“The first spring birds, the Prairie Horned 
Larks, arrived about January 1.” 

Birds are generally reported as scarce, and 
few species are visiting feeding stations, 
though our rare and fleeting snows have 
temporarily increased the numbers seeking 
bounty. As an example of this, the number 
of species at my window-shelf doubled on 
January 3, after a snowstorm, ten species 
feeding that day as against five the preceding 
day. To compensate for the small number 
of individuals present in many places, the 
number of species is normal or above, several 
northern birds being fairly common and 
several birds which usually winter south of 
New England having lingered this year. 

Loons are not as common along shore as 
usual, and Grebes are noticeably scarce. A 
few Gannets are present at Cape Cod, and 
European Cormorants are common on a few 
islands north of Boston. Occasionally, Great 
Blue Herons are seen, and there are a few 
small flocks of Black-crowned Night Herons 
wintering with us. 

The effect of the drought shows plainly on 
the Ducks. Black Ducks, an eastern breeding 
species, are abundant; Golden-eyes are 
nearly normal; and Eiders are unusually 
abundant, at least at Chatham, where 15,000 
was our estimate on December 20. Most 
other Ducks are decidedly below normal in 
numbers. I receive occasional reports of 
Redheads, Canvasbacks, Pintails, Gadwalls, 
Baldpates, and others, but only one or two 
birds or a very small flock. Canada Geese 
are wintering at several places, and lately I 
have heard of several flocks passing over 
inland points, possibly migrating but prob- 
ably looking for better stopping-places. 
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Hawks are seldom seen, and their absence 
from our winter landscape is to be deplored. 
A Duck Hawk was seen at Mt. Tom on 
December 21 and 23, and one at Boston 
more recently. A few Goshawks and Rough 
legs are reported, and an occasional Bald 
Eagle. 

Among the most interesting birds of our 
Cape Cod census on December 20 was a 
Florida Gallinule at Orleans. A Greater 
Yellow-legs was seen at North Eastham on 
December 20 and 2 at Westport on February 
1. A few Snipe are wintering and a Wood- 
cock was seen at Falmouth on January 12. 
Sanderlings were present late in December at 
Plum Island, Lynn, Edgartown, and Chat- 
ham, and a Knot was seen at the latter place 
about New Year’s Day, when 100 Red- 
backed Sandpipers were seen at Province- 
town. 

A few Kittiwakes and Bonaparte’s Gulls 
are reported, several of the former having 
been picked up dead on the beaches at 
Ipswich and on Cape Cod. A Glaucous Gull 
was seen at Cape Ann on December 27 and 
several Iceland Gulls were noted. At least 
4 Ring-billed Gulls are wintering near 
Bangor. 

A Pileated Woodpecker was seen at 
Boxford on December 27, and fresh chips 
were seen there last week. A Red-headed 
Woodpecker appeared at Winchester on 
January 17 where one remained two years 
ago. A small flock of Tree Swallows re- 
mained at the Kimball Bird Sanctuary in 
Rhode Island as late as January 26, when 6 
were seen actively hawking over the lake- 
shore. Catbirds and Brown Thrashers seem 
to be wintering successfully at several 
points, but I have few reports of Mocking- 
birds. Bluebirds are also reported north of 
their usual wintering-places. 

A Pipit was seen at North Scituate on 
January 30. Two Bohemian Waxwings were 
seen at Holderness, N. H., on January 2 and 
3, while a flock of about 15 was reported at 
Westport on February 1. A Pine Warbler 
was seen at North Eastham on December 
20 and 1 on January 14, and a Northern 
Yellow-throat was noted at Westport on 
January 8. Cowbirds and Grackles are 
present in several places, the former being 
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reported as far north as Rockland, Maine, 
while a Rusty Blackbird was seen at Lynn- 
field on January 2 and a Red-wing at Wor- 
cester on January 14. 

Northern Finches have been reported 
frequently from many points and include 
Pine Grosbeaks, Siskins, Redpolls, White- 
winged and Red Crossbills. Among a flock 
of the latter at Topsfield, on January 1s, 
were 2 birds which were identified as New- 
foundland Crossbills from their large beaks, 
and at Plymouth, on February 14, I saw 5 
birds which seemed to belong to this race. 
Evening Grosbeaks are present in fair 
numbers. Several summer resident species 
which ordinarily winter south of Massa- 
chusetts are present this winter, including 
Chipping, Swamp, Savannah, Vesper, and 
Field Sparrows, 1 of the latter species having 
been seen at Rockland, Maine, several times 
during January. Altogether, it has been an 
interesting season, which is, of course, one of 
the charms of bird-study.—Joun B. May, 
136 State House, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The winter near 
New York City was peculiarly mild and 
open, with very few days of hard, freezing 
weather and no snow that lay on the ground. 
Many water-fowl, especially, were present 
that do not commonly winter in the region, 
as may be seen from the following records: 
Pied-billed Grebe, 2 on January 17 at Brook 
Haven, L. I. (J. F. Matuszewski and others), 
1 on the roth at Kensico, N. Y. (J. F. Kuerzi 
and others); Gannet, 10 on February 1 at 
Montauk, L. I. (J. F. and R. Kuerzi); winter- 
ing Great Blue Herons and Black-crowned 
Night Herons were more general than usual, 
2 of the latter on January 14 at Orient, L. I. 
(R. Latham), heard in early January and 
about 12 on the 31st at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
(C. H. Townsend), 2 on the 17th near Bay 
Shore, L. I. (J. T. Nichols); Whistling Swan, 
2 on January 4 at Harmon, N. Y. (H. 
Thurston); Brant, 21 on January 4 on the 
Hudson at Riverdale (A. Cruickshank), 
some 5000 on February 13 on the South 
Bays, L. I. (W. Vogt); Mallard, 25 on 
January 1 at Brook Haven, probably left 
later (J. T. Nichols); Gadwall, 1 on De- 
cember 20 at Mill Neck, L. I. (L. A. Breslau, 
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R. Lind, W. Sedwitz—Local Bird Club), 
3 on January 1 (J. T. Nichols) and 6 on 
February 1 (J. F. and R. Kuerzi) at Brook 
Haven (probably wild birds though there is 
a chance of their not having been so); a 
drake on January 30 at Tod’s Neck, Conn. 
(J. F. and R. Kuerzi); Baldpate, 1 on De- 
cember 29 at Tod’s Neck, on January 16 
(Mr. and Mrs. Matuszewski), and 30 on the 
17th (Local Bird Club) at Hempstead Reser- 
voir, L. I., 2 on the 24th at Mill Neck (Local 
Bird Club), 150 on February 1 at Brook 
Haven (J. F. and R. Kuerzi); European 
Widgeon, 1 female on December 29 at Tod’s 
Neck; Pintail, about 50 at Brook Haven on 
January 1 and about 250 there on February 
7 (J. T. Nichols); Green-winged Teal, 10 at 
Croton Point, N. Y., on January 31 (Farley, 
Kassoy, Herbert), some 10 or 15 at the 
Hempstead Reservoir in the middle and 
latter part of January (Local Bird Club; 
Matuszewski), the species noted February 
12 at Mill Neck (Local Bird Club); Shoveller, 
6 on January 17 (Local Bird Club) and 9 on 
February 1 (J. F. and R. Kuerzi) at Brook 
Haven (presumably wild birds), a duck 
reported on January 16 (Mr. and Mrs. 
Matuszewski) and on January 22 (R. 
Berliner), and a drake on February 12 
(Local Bird Club) at Hempstead Reservoir 
were possibly one and the same young male; 
Ring-necked Duck, a number apparently 
arrived on Long Island in January, 6 or more 
observed on January 10 at Brook Haven, 
some 25 there on the 17th (Local Bird Club), 
40 on the same date (B. and R. Berliner), 
and 18 there on February 1 (J. F. and R. 
Kuerzi), 2 on February 12 at Jones Beach, 
L. I. (W. Vogt); Canvasback, some 300 to 
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at Croton Point (various observers), this 
species usually absent in midwinter; Ruddy 
Duck, 10 up to January 19 at Southampton, 
L. I. (LeR. Wilcox), 6 on January 26 at Van 
Cortlandt Park (A. Cruickshank), 1 on 
February 8 and 15 at Jones Beach (Vogt); 
Hooded Merganser, 3 on December 20, and 
again identified on January 24 at Mill Neck 
(Local Bird Club), 5 on January 17 (Local 
Bird Club) and 8 on February 1 (J. F. and 
R. Kuerzi) at Brook Haven; King Rail, 1 on 
January 10 at Orient, L. I. (R. Latham); 


Florida Gallinule, 1 on January 17 at Brook 
Haven (Mr. and Mrs. Matuszewski; B. and 
R. Berliner), 1 on February 12 at Mill Neck 
(Local Bird Club); Coot, 5 on January 10, 
31 on February 6 at Croton Point (Kuerzi 
and others), present at least to January 4 at 
Harmon (Thurston), some 25 on January 17 
(B. and R. Berliner) and 15 on February 1 
(J. F. and R. Kuerzi) at Brook Haven, about 
6 up to January 19 at Southampton, and a 
flock of 80 to go in January at Moriches, 
L. I. (Wilcox), 12 on February 7 at Mill 
Neck (Matuszewski); Killdeer, 6 on January 
17 at Hempstead Reservoir (Local Bird Club), 
2 on the 19th in Central Park, New York 
City (Cruickshank); Woodcock, 1 on De- 
cember 30 at Mastic, L. I. (W. S. Dana), 1 
on January 13 at Woodmere, L. I. (R. 
Berliner), 1 on the 23d at Wading River, 
L. I. (James Allison); Wilson’s Snipe, 1 on 
January 1o at Orient (Latham) on salt 
meadow, 1 on February 12 at Hempstead 
Reservoir (Local Bird Club); Bonaparte’s 
Gull, about 150 on February 1 at Montauk 
(J. F. and R. Kuerzi); Kingfisher, 1 on 
January 3 and at frequent intervals there- 
after at Bayside, L. I. (reported to S. C. 
Yeaton who observed it on February 14), on 
February 6 (not previously noted) at Croton 
Point (J. F. and R. Kuerzi), on the 7th at 
Oyster Bay, L. I. (Matuszewski), on the 13th 
at Belmont Lake, north of Babylon, L. I. 
(Yeaton); Flicker, about 10 on January 24 
at Mill Neck; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1 
on February 1, where the species nested last 
summer at Palisades Park, N. J. (A. H. 
Hadley); Tree Swallow, 1 on January 17, 
at Brook Haven (Local Bird Club: Matus- 
zewski and B. and R. Berliner); Short-billed 
Marsh Wren, 1 or 2 on January 2, 12 and 22 
at West Hampton (Wilcox); Catbird, 2 on 
February 13 at Jones Beach, almost daily 
(Vogt); Robin (on Long Island), 1 on 
January 17 at Coram (Matuszewski and 
others), 1 on the 27th at Douglaston (L. 
Dorschel), 1 on the 31st at Jones Beach 
(Yeaton), 2 singing there on February 7, 
seen almost daily (Vogt), some 25 on Feb- 
ruary 7 at Kings Park (Local Bird Club and 
J. Cromwell); Bluebird, 15 on December 31 
at Mastic (D. G. and W. F. Nichols) and 3 
on January 1 (D. G. N.), 8 on January 24 
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at Mill Neck (Local Bird Club), 3 on February 
1 at Van Cortlandt Park (Cruickshank), 3 on 
the 7th at Westbury, L. I. (Matuszewski), 
and 5 on the same date at Mastic (J. T. and 
W. F. Nichols), 22 on February 11 near Sag 
Harbor, L. I. (Latham); Yellow Palm War- 
bler, 1 on January 13 at Orient (Latham); 
Red-winged Blackbird, 1 on January 5 in 
Central Park (G. Carleton), flock of 50 on 
December 29 at Orient (Latham), 4 on 
January 2, 12 and 22 at West Hampton 
(Wilcox), some 40 on February 4 at Pelham, 
N. Y. (Cruickshank), and 20 on the 6th at 
Croton Point (J. F. and R. Kuerzi); Balti- 
more Oriole, a male about December 26 at 
Bay Shore (reported to Wilcox); Rusty 
Blackbird, 30 on February 1 at Van Cort- 
landt Park (Cruickshank); Grackle, 1 
apparently wintered in Central Park, noted 
November 27, December 3, 20, January 5, 
15, February 7, 11 (Carleton), a large flock 
on February 7 at Pelham (B. Nathan) was 
also observed there earlier, probably win- 
tered; Cowbird, a flock of about 300 on 
January 12 at West Hampton (Wilcox), 
some 350 on February 7 at Kings Park 
(local Bird Club, and Cromwell), 1 on Feb- 
ruary 6 at Croton Point (J. F. and R. 
Kuerzi); Sharp-tailed Sparrow, on February 
4at Pelham (Cruickshank); Seaside Sparrow, 
2 on February 14 at Jones Beach (Vogt); 
White-crowned Sparrow, 1 on January 11 at 
Inwood (Cruickshank); Fox Sparrow, 1 on 
January 7 in Central Park (Carleton), sing- 
ing February 7 at Jones Beach (Vogt). 
Land-birds, in general, have been scarce, the 
usually abundant and omnipresent Tree 
Sparrow almost lacking in some localities. 
The early February Baldpate and Pintail 
very likely indicate a northward movement. 
There may have been some such slight move- 
ment of Robins on Long Island, as there 
frequently is, but circumstances rather 
favor the Jones Beach birds having wintered, 
and the Kings Park birds are over toward 
the north shore where the species winters less 
rarely. Similarly, the presence of the Blue- 
bird at Mastic on January 1 makes it seem 
less likely that those observed there in early 
February were vagrants, but this is one of 
the earliest species to move, and it is not 
unlikely that the late January and early 
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February birds were such. The early Febru- 
ary Red-winged Blackbirds may also have 
been on the move. The Song Sparrow began 
singing very early (January 25) and each 
morning since February 1 at White Plains 
(A. R. Brand), on February 6 at Westbury 
(Matuszewski), on the 7th in the Bronx (F. 
Kessler); but these were apparently all 
wintering individuals. A Pigeon Hawk on 
February 12, flying east at Jones Beach 
(Vogt), may be considered a vagrant. 

Some 18 Razor-billed Auks were observed 
on February 1 at Montauk (J. F. and R. 
Kuerzi), carrying over the unusual abun- 
dance of this species noted in the Christmas 
Census. A Black Guillemot on January 30 
off Rye, N. Y. (J. F. and R. Kuerzi), is 
unprecedented for western Long Island 
Sound. The same flock of Red Crossbills 
seems to have lingered at Westbury 
through the winter, 15 noted there on 
January 17, and 12 on February 4 (Matus- 
zewski), further east on Long Island the 
species was heard flying over on January 9, 
14, 15 (Wilcox), and 3 are reported on 
January 31 at Tod’s Neck (Farley, Herbert, 
Kassoy), but the invasion which seemed 
likely in the late fall did not materialize.— 
J. T. Nicuots, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The season just 
passed has been one of unusual springlike 
weather. January was the warmest in 
Philadelphia’s 107 years of recorded weather 
history. The total excess temperature for 
the month was 400°. January’s average 
temperature this year was higher than the 
normal for March and almost as high as the 
normal for April. Hardy shrubs blossomed 
and in sheltered gardens pansies bloomed. 

The writer watched a certain territory 
throughout January for migrants but not a 
single bird that could be called a migrant 
was observed. On February 12 a Mourning 
Dove was heard cooing; on February 13 the 
first Grackle was noted. Both birds were 
probably migrants and both appeared as per 
schedule, influenced, no doubt, by day- 
length rather than warmth. 

Wild fowl have been reported ‘flying north’ 
at various points nearly all winter. This is 
probably a movement from one feeding- 
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ground to another rather than migration, 
open water being the determining factor. 

During the month of January, Brant were 
reported as being very numerous at Barnegat 
Bay, N. J. Some estimated the number at 
20,000, while ‘others reported ‘“Flocks— 
several acres in extent.’”” About 5000 Whist- 
ling Swans were present at Perryville, Md., 
on January 24. Several species of Ducks 
were also seen, among which were 10 Hooded 
Mergansers and 1 European Widgeon. 

Winter records of breeding Barn Owls are 
always of interest. Mr. Gillespie found one 
or two broods at Glenolden, Pa. On January 
16 the young were flying about making a 
great deal of noise while calling for food. 

Red-breasted Nuthatches have been nu- 
merous in some favored spots throughout the 
winter. The rarer northern Finches have 
been all but absent. Hawks have appeared 
to be less common than they were last winter. 
At Barnegat Bay, N. J., on February 14, 
Marburger and others observed 8 Marsh 
Hawks, 2 Rough-legged Hawks, and 2 Bald 
Eagles.—Jvitt1an K. Potter, Collingswood, 
} fee 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) ReGion.—December, 
1931, and much of January, 1932, were un- 
usually mild in the Washington region. 
What effect this has had on the presence of 
birds here is rather difficult positively to 
determine. 

This is particularly the case with water- 
fowl on the Potomac River, which, so far as 
our observations go, seem to be not much 
more than half as numerous as they were at 
the period of maximum abundance at the 
same time last year. On December 16, a trip 
down the Potomac River for a distance of 
45 miles showed that the Canvasback was 
the most abundant species, although much 
reduced from its maximum numbers of the 
previous year. The greatest number that 
has been observed this fall has been about 
38,000 on the date just mentioned. Next in 
abundance is the Black Duck. The Lesser 
Scaup, which formerly was the most numer- 
ous Duck on the Potomac River, has fallen 
off to such an extent that it is now much less 
common than either the Canvasback or the 
Black Duck. In fact, on December 16, less 


than 4000 were observed. The Ruddy Duck, 
on the other hand, appears to be more 
numerous this year, and this has been the 
case apparently throughout the autumn. The 
Pintail has been present in fair numbers, as 
in recent years. The Baldpate, though much 
less numerous, has not been rare. On Decem- 
ber 16, 4500 Redheads were seen at Wide- 
water, which indicates that the species is 
more abundant in this locality than it was 
during the previous year, and even more so 
than is usual on the Potomac River; also 
5 Wood Ducks were noted on the same day 
along the Potomac River below Washington. 
Other species of Ducks noted at this time 
were the American Merganser, which was 
common, the Hooded Merganser, Mallard, 
Gadwall, Greater Scaup, and American 
Golden-eye. 

The Whistling Swan does not appear to 
frequent the Potomac River in as large num- 
bers as it did several years ago, and we have 
not seen more than 13 on any one day this 
season. The Canada Goose has been present, 
although not as abundant as it has been on 
some occasions. The American Coot, how- 
ever, has been as abundant as usual in recent 
years and 2100 were seen on December 16. 

Four Bonaparte’s Gulls were noted along 
the Potomac River on December 16, and on 
this day both Ring-billed and Herring Gulls 
were abundant. 

A single Snow Bunting, reported at Four- 
Mile Run, Va., by W. J. Whiting, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1931, was apparently the earliest 
autumn record for this species in this region, 
as the previously earliest record that we 
have is November 29, 1928.—Harry C. 
OsERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, 
D.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLortmpA) ReEcion.— The 
warm weather of the early winter continued 
throughout the present period and, as yet, 
no ice and but little frost has been seen on the 
coast. Heavy precipitation in December was 
followed by a torrential rain on January 12, 
but both seem to have been largely local 
since the rivers of the region were not ap- 
preciably affected. 

The effect of the abnormal temperatures 
on plant-life is unprecedented. Leaves are 
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still hanging on many deciduous trees that 
normally shed early in December. A field of 
cotton was seen still in bloom on Christmas 
Day. Many garden plants have been in 
continuous bloom through the winter. 
Snakes have never ‘gone up,’ and a number 
of species have been reported. 

Indications of spring, as far as plant-life is 
concerned, are at least a month earlier than 
normal. The first white violets were seen on 
January 17. Many forest trees showed a 
decided tint of green on January 24, and at 
the end of the period a number of them are in 
almost full foliage. 

Abundance of bird-life seems to have been 
affected negatively. The warm winter has 
allowed many species to stay farther north 
than usual,—a situation that is reflected in 
Brrp-Lore’s Christmas Census,—and the 
local scarcity, particularly of Sparrows and 
other small ground-feeding species, is notable. 
Robins, usually abundant, are positively 
rare in spite of the large crop of wild berries. 
Similar conditions are reported from other 
parts of the South. 

Spring migration as yet shows no sign of 
being earlier than usual. The Purple Martin, 
always the first species to appear, did not 
arrive until a day later than his average date 
—the first was reported on February 15 by 
Jack Purdy. 

Few items of interest to the bird-student 
have been noted. A Virginia Rail, rare in 
this region, was seen on December 20; a 
Ground Dove, also rare, December 30 (W. 
P. Proctor); a flock of 1o Buffleheads, ir- 
regular this far south, was seen on Choctaw- 
hatchie Bay on January 1; 2 Woodcock 
were reported from near Molino, in the upper 
part of the county, on January 3; and Hooded 
Mergansers, usually very rare, have been 
seen on several occasions in widely separated 
localities. The only Starling ever noted in 
the city of Pensacola was seen on January 22. 

A visit on January 1 to the nest of the 
Bald Eagle, noted in the report for the pre- 
ceding period, showed one bird incubating 
and the other flying about near at hand. A 
pair of Bluebirds were completing a nest on 
February 13—at least a month earlier than 
normal—on the grounds of Herbert L. 
Stoddard, in southern Georgia. No eggs had 
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been laid up to the time of my departure on 
the afternoon of February 14. 

Meadowlarks, Pine Warblers, Tufted Tit- 
mice, Carolina Chickadees, and Carolina 
Wrens have been singing to some extent all 
winter, but other species, such as Mocking- 
bird, Brown Thrasher, and Cardinal did not 
start any earlier than usual, in spite of favor- 
able weather conditions. However, the 
volume of song increased faster than usual 
and, at the end of the period, most of our 
early singers are in full voice. 

Mrs. W. H. Edwards, of Fairhope (on 
Mobile Bay), Ala., reports in part: “The 
only incoming migrant was the Purple 
Martin, seen on February 6 by D. McIntosh 
(very early). 

“A Woodcock seen on December 18 was 
the fourth to be reported within the town- 
limits in a week; a Bachman’s Sparrow (un- 
common in winter) was noted on January 19 
(McIntosh); and a Blue-headed Vireo on 
February 12 (H. Flagg). Hunters report 
Bob-whites as being plentiful and Wilson’s 
Snipe commoner than ever before known, but 
Mourning Doves scarce. Mrs. Connolley 
reported Orange-crowned Warbler (uncom- 
mon winter visitor) and Black and White 
Warbler (rare in winter) as having visited 
her feeding station several times during the 
period (dates not given). 

“One pair each of Alabama Towhee and 
Brown Thrasher were seen in mating flight 
on February 1o (Mrs. Connolley), and a 
Mockingbird was seen carrying nesting ma- 
terial on February 12. 

“The first song of the Cardinal was heard 
on January 6; Mourning Dove, January 15; 
Mockingbird and House Wren, January 16; 
Mockingbird in night-song, January 17; and 
Brown Thrasher, February 9.’”—FRANCIS 
M. Weston, Bidg. 45, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (OnI0) Recron.—It is really 
needless to say that this winter period has 
been the most spring-like I can remember. 
The Christmas Census reports indicated the 
same thing, but the six weeks since then have 
continued in the same fashion. Checking 
over those reports for Ohio, ror species were 
found within the state at that time. The 
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summary for this period from correspondents 
across the state totals 105. 

In the immediate vicinity of Oberlin there 
was no snow during January and only one 
light one on February 4. The only other 
one during the whole winter was a light one 
on November 27. That has meant that feed- 
ing stations have had little patronage from 
the birds this winter. Only Blue Jays, Nut- 
hatches, and English Sparrows have come 
up to my own, and then not in a way to indi- 
cate that they were really hungry. Camp- 
bell, from Toledo, says that he had to dig 
the sprouted grain from his boxes and throw 
it away. 

The universal note from all observers is 
that many birds that have usually gone south 
have stayed this winter, and that a good 
many from much farther north have come 
down for the winter. An unusual number of 
Ducks and Geese have been in the region all 
winter. The lakes and streams have been 
open all the time. Twenty-one species were 
reported as being in some part of the region 
all winter, and that doesn’t include the Loon, 
Horned Grebe, Pied-billed Grebe and the 
Holbeell’s Grebe, the last of which appeared 
at Buckeye Lake. Sixteen of this entire list 
were reported present most of the time in 
southern Michigan about Battle Creek. 
Most of the same species were found about 
Youngstown, as well as at Buckeye Lake, 
east of Columbus. 

Near Toledo, the only Bald Eagle’s nest 
in Lucas County was blown down on January 
6. We hope they will rebuild as did the now- 
famous Vermilion Eagles just north of here. 
Campbell saw a Duck Hawk chasing Pigeons 
over Toledo on January 19. He quotes Mrs. 
Littlefield as authority for 7 Common Loons 
on January 15, and Roger Conant and Robert 
Heath as observing the Northern Phalarope 
from January 14 to 28; it was seen at 15 feet 
distance. In two different marshes the 
Prairie Marsh Wren was found, evidently 
wintering, for one was found on January 22, 
the other on February 6. The following 
Toledo records are noted: Double-crested 
Cormorant, January 14; European Partridge, 
a few present throughout the season; Bob- 
white, 76 in the Christmas Census, more 
even than Red-winged Blackbirds; Red- 


backed Sandpiper, January 22; Snowy Owl, 
January 28; Bohemian Waxwing, December 
26; Myrtle Warbler, December 26 to January 
3; Red Crossbill, a few present; White- 
winged Crossbill, January 31; White- 
throated Sparrow, December 26; Lapland 
Longspur, a few present throughout. 

From Battle Creek, Mich., Walkinshaw 
reported nearly as many Ducks staying as 
from anywhere in Ohio. Among them, 150 
Canada Geese wintered at Gull Lake. A 
pair of Wood Ducks stayed there several 
days from January 3 on. From the Sanc- 
tuary, Dr. Pirnie reported Pine Siskins on 
December 31. The Petersons reported a 
Field Sparrow on December 28 and a Com- 
mon Loon on February 4. 

From Celina, Forsthoefel reports large 
flocks of Canada Geese on the lake in day- 
time and going to the fields for feeding at 
night. The spring seems advancing rapidly, 
for the Crows are courting and Robins are 
coming in in small numbers. 

Bruce, at Wooster, reports that Ducks 
were common this winter. In his census of 
December 26 he found a large flock of Mal- 
lards and Black Ducks among which was an 
albino belonging to one species or the other. 
It was as agile on wing as the others. A small 
flock of Ring-necked Ducks fed by itself at 
some distance from the main flock. Bob- 
whites have been less common about Wooster 
than usual. Crows have flocked there during 
the winter but have not been in evidence 
here at Oberlin, only 50 miles distant. Robins 
were common enough during January and 
have increased materially so far this month. 
The Bluebird has not been seen since De- 
cember. A flock of 20 Purple Finches was 
found in a single small oak tree on December 
26. 

Newark is our farthest south station on a 
line with Columbus and near the center of 
the state. It vies with Toledo and the 
western end of Lake Erie for the numbers of 
water-birds that wintered there. From De- 
cember 20 to the end of the month, 4 Holbeell’s 
Grebes were on Buckeye Lake. Both Teals 
were there, as well as a large number of 
Coots. Wilson’s Snipes were found on De- 
cember 27 and January 7, very late dates for 
them. Killdeer were there on January 7 and 
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February 14. A Duck Hawk was at Leib’s 
Island in the lake for six weeks, and then 
was shot. A Mockingbird was checked on 
January 31. There was a_ considerable 
migration of Robins on January 14, and also 
of Bronzed Grackles. A definite migration 
of Rusty Blackbirds began on February 14, 
and a Migrant Shrike was noted on Feb- 
ruary 7. 

The unusual records for the Youngstown 
area were interesting. Skaggs reports the 
American Crossbills seen on the Census day 
were found several times during January, 
and Siskins as well. Purple Finches, Pileated 
Woodpeckers, and Red-breasted Nuthatches 
wintered in the park at Poland. Migrant 
Shrikes were seen December 20. His list for 
the year was 208. Strabala reports Starlings 
wintering in greater numbers than at any 
time since 1924. Crows were common but 
not in very large numbers. On January 12, 
a Snowy Owl was found, and a few minutes 
later, a Bluebird. More Song Sparrows were 
trapped this winter than any previous one, 
and two of them were returns, but he trapped 
no Juncos, Tree Sparrows, very few Tufted 
Titmice, no Prairie Horned Larks, Nut- 
hatches, or Woodpeckers. A Killdeer was 
seen February 11, as well as a flock of migrat- 
ing Crows. Marshall reports Sparrow Hawks 
seen frequently during January and Red- 
shouldered Hawks on the 25th. Near Wells- 
ville, he, with others, found Carolina Wrens 
singing, a Hermit Thrush and several Red- 
eyed Towhees of both sexes. Ducks were 
common in eastern Ohio as in the other 
places. Baker calls the high-water-mark of 
his season the finding of the Hermit Thrushes 
near Wellsville and also the Fox Sparrows. 
He is beginning to consider the Towhees as 
permanent residents, as at one place there is 
a concentration point for about 75 of them. 
As an illustration of the mildness of the 
season, he found dandelions in blossom nearly 
every trip all winter, and on January 24 
bluets were in bloom. Scarlet saucer and 
skunk cabbage he found on February 15. 
Miss Alta Smith emphasizes the reports of 
others as well in saying that the Red- 
breasted Nuthatches have been unusually 
abundant this winter. Robins have wintered 
with them commonly. 
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The fifth and last Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Bird Club for 1931 came after the last sea- 
sonal report was sent in. It contained a list 
of 165 species for the fall alone. The list for 
the year was brought up to 228, of which 12 
were added during the fall period alone. 
Some of these were collected by members of 
the staff of the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History. The last twelve make a record all 
by themselves, and are worth recording: 
Horned Grebe, Parasitic Jaeger, Franklin’s 
Gull, Double-crested Cormorant, Surf Scoter, 
Little Blue Heron, Red Phalarope, Red- 
backed Sandpiper, Golden Plover, Saw-whet 
Owl, American Crossbill, Nelson’s Sparrow. 
The list of 228 of this Bird Club for this one 
year gives some idea of the richness of the 
bird-fauna of northern Ohio.—Rosert L. 
Barrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—The mild weather 
continued through the last half of December. 
Dandelions were reported in bloom down at 
Red Wing Christmas week, and golfers were 
on the links at Minneapolis. Christmas was 
‘white’ but the snowfall was light and did 
not last. However, with the advent of 
January, conditions changed, and while 
there was no really cold weather until after 
the middle of the month, temperatures 
averaged lower and there were frequent 
snowfalls, either locally or all over the state. 
After the middle of January severe winter 
weather prevailed with little interruption in 
the northern part of the state, but the 
southern part escaped especially low temper- 
atures until the last of the month, when 
occurred a cold spell during which the 
thermometer registered far below zero for 
three consecutive days all over the state— 
3° to 17° below at Minneapolis, 21° below 
as far south as Albert Lea, and 22° to 31° 
below in the northern part of the state. 
This was the coldest for two years past, and 
this sort of weather has continued, with 
brief intermissions during the first half of 
February. To the satisfaction of everyone 
there have been frequent snowfalls through- 
out this period—8 to 15 inches in one or 
two instances—and, as the cold weather 
caused the successive falls to accumulate, 
the whole state is now blanketed with a 
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heavier covering of snow than for several 
years past. This augurs well for our low 
lakes and streams. 

It is probable that the considerable 
number of half-hardy birds, induced to 
remain north by the exceptionally mild 
weather of late fall and December, have met 
with trying conditions since the advent of 
deep snows and low temperatures in January, 
but reports continue to be received of Brown 
Creepers, Red-breasted Nuthatches, Red- 
winged Blackbirds, Tree Sparrows, Juncos, 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, and even Robins 
and Kingfishers that seem to be surviving 
the ordeal. The Flicker of February 15 
(4:2-5, 1932) contains a list of the species 
seen by members of the Minnesota Bird 
Club between December 20 and January 3 
in several widely scattered localities in the 
state. Seventy-one species are given—a 
surprisingly long list. Among them are 
several of special interest: a Swamp Sparrow 
collected near Hastings, January 2 (Risser 
and Jones); Song Sparrows at Fort Snelling 
and Shakopee; Robins at Minneapolis and 
Montevideo (Mrs. Wilson); Ring-billed Gull, 
150 near Hastings on January 2 (Risser and 
Jones); a Coot at St. Paul, December 31 
(Risser); a Sparrow Hawk at Shakopee, 
December 27 (Stein); a Pigeon Hawk at 
Minneapolis, December 26 (Swanson); a 
Marsh Hawk at Hastings, January 2 (Risser 
and Jones); a Sharp-shinned Hawk at 
Minneapolis, December 29 (Durant); a 
Bufflehead at Hastings, January 2 (Risser 
and Jones); and several Kingfishers, one on 
the St. Croix River, Pine County, the 
farthest-north winter record for the state. 

In addition to these records of half-hardy 
species, a Marsh Hawk was seen near 
Minneapolis on December 25 by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Swedenborg, and a few days 
earlier one at Frazee, up in Otter Tail County, 
by Dan Smith; 4 Bald Eagles, 1 adult and 
3 immature, near Hastings on December 12 
(Stoudt), and another at Frazee, in Otter 
Tail County, on December 25 (Smith); a 
Sharp-shinned Hawk on January 10, a 
Rusty Blackbird on January 1, and Horned 
Larks throughout the winter, at Minneapolis 
(Swedenborg). Mr. Swedenborg also reports 
that Red-winged Blackbirds have remained 


in flocks in the vicinity of Minneapolis. A 
flock of 45 stayed in a farmyard for over a 
month, and with them were 2 Grackles on 
January 5 and 1 on February 7. “The 
Grackles fed with pigs in a filthy pen.” 

S. C. Swanson’s sons write, from near 
Cannon Falls, Goodhue County, that “a 
Flicker was here on January 5 and 7, although 
the ground was covered with a heavy 
blanket of snow. One of the Juncos visiting 
our window counter fed on the lard placed 
for the Chickadees. Horned Larks were 
present February 10 and Crows at intervals 
through the winter.” 

Crows have remained in unusual numbers 
this winter. A note by Mrs. C. E. Peterson, 
of Madison, Lac qui Parle County, in The 
Flicker says: “Crows are plentiful and sit 
about the trees, bushes, and on the ground 
in our yards looking for anything edible that 
may be thrown out [!]. Visitors to our city 
are surprised to find them so fearless and 
inquire ‘What kind of Crows are those?’ 
Flocks of several hundred are seen on mild 
days in near-by fields.” Miss Barrows 
reports them at Virginia, up on the Iron 
Range, where they are rarely seen in the 
winter. 

A male Cardinal is reported as present 
during late January and early February at 
the Burt M. Halstead Dairy Farm, some 12 
miles north of Underwood, Otter Tail County 
(Mrs. Townley of Fergus Falls). Steadily 
this bird is spreading throughout the state— 
always male birds in the winter first. Records 
for the southeastern part of the state are now 
too numerous to report. A ‘flock’ of about 
30 was seen on January 2 near Hastings by 
Risser and Jones. 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madison, Lac qui 
Parle County, on the western prairies, feeds 
and watches with much interest the winter 
birds that visit her yard, and on January 3 
was thrilled by the appearance of an entirely 
new visitor. It proved to be the Townsend’s 
Solitaire, a far wanderer from the West, and 
only the fourth record for the state. It 
reappeared on February 2 after the lapse of 
a month. It fed on asparagus berries and on 
the berries of some holly from Virginia, 
placed about the door as decoration. 

Mr. Alden Risser reports seeing three 
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Starlings at Cambridge, in Isanti County, 
on January 1 (The Flicker, 4:5, 1932, first 
published record for the state). Mr. Percy 
Narveson, of Spring Grove, Houston County, 
had written some time previously that a 
small colony had been present for two years 
on a farm in eastern Fillmore County, close 
to the Iowa line. Recent advices state that 
they are spreading in the vicinity. The 
Cambridge birds are some hundred and fifty 
miles north of this locality and it is prob- 
lematical whether or not they came north 
from this southern colony or south from the 
established Ontario colonies on the north 
shore of Lake Superior. Anyway, it is 
evident that before long Minnesota will be 
host to an increasing number of these un- 
welcome alien guests. 

Winter visitants have not been reported 
in any considerable numbers except, perhaps, 
the Bohemian Waxwing, which has appeared 
in flocks of moderate size here and there 
through the state. P. O. Fryklund, of 
Roseau, states that the northern Hawks and 
Owls have not appeared in usual numbers, 
several species being practically absent. 

The last article should have reported that 
there was again, last fall, a considerable 
flight of Whistling Swans through the state, 
especially the central and western portions. 

In view of the present intensive interest 
in matters pertaining to the Grouse, the 
following notes may be of interest. Dr. 
Alfred Lewy, of Chicago, writes that he was 
at Squaw Lake, Itasca County, some 30 
miles north of Deer River, in October, 1931, 
and that “the Ruffed Grouse was plentiful, 
a pleasing contrast from two years ago. In 
one day, covering one and a half miles and 
back again, I counted 22, some, of course, 
repeats. Each day I saw several—6 to 8— 
no matter where I went, and they were very 
approachable, so I got some excellent movies. 
One cock in particular, which I saw several 
times, strutted like a turkey cock on each 
occasion.” And P. O. Fryklund, of Roseau, 
states: “Prairie Chickens and Ruffed Grouse 
have increased within the past ‘two years 
beyond all expectation. On my place at 
Rocky Point, on Lake of the Woods, Ruffed 
Grouse were plentiful until 1925. From 
that time they gradually disappeared and in 
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1928 and 1929 there was rarely a bird to be 
seen. In 1930 a few again appeared, and last 
fall (1931) I counted up to 27 feeding along 
the roadside in a distance of one mile. Early 
one morning my neighbor counted 17 by his 
cottage and the same morning I had 8 in 
front of my cottage (and not over 120 feet 
from the Grouse were 2 immature Bald 
Eagles on the sand beach, feeding on fish).” 
—Tuos. S. Roperts, Director, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cuicaco ReGcion.—Government weather 
reports for the period from January 1 to 
February 17 show the temperature excess 
above normal to be 431°. The excess of 
precipitation above normal is given as 
16 inch. 

The list of regular winter birds is about as 
usual, except that the lake-shore sojourners 
are fewer. Lack of heavy ice in the harbors 
north of this locality doubtless has resulted 
in a shorter southern movement for many 
Herring Gulls, American and Red-breasted 
Mergansers, Old Squaws, White-winged 
Scoters, and American Golden-eyes which, 
normally, are plentiful. On the other hand, 
Bonaparte’s Gulls and Lesser Scaups, less 
likely to remain with us when there is severe 
cold and much ice, are present in larger 
numbers than usual. 

Of land-birds, the list most likely to be 
seen on any given day during the season, 
based upon reports received to February 11, 
would be, in order of abundance, Tree Spar- 
row, Goldfinch, Slate-colored Junco, Crow, 
Chickadee, Downy Woodpecker, Blue Jay, 
Starling, Tufted Titmouse, White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Hairy Woodpecker, Meadowlark, 
Cardinal, Song Sparrow, and Prairie Horned 
Lark. For example, a list of birds seen 
January 27, handed to Mr. Gault by a 
neighbor in Glen Ellyn, consisted of 8 species, 
all of which are included in the foregoing. 

Common winter visitors reported are 
Ring-billed Gull, Brown Creeper, and 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, the latter appar- 
ently scarce this season. Less frequently 
observed representatives from farther north 
which have been noted are Horned Grebe, 
American Rough-leg (Mr. and Mrs. Lilly), 
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Snow Bunting, Redpoll, Pine Siskin, North- 
ern Shrike, and Bohemian Waxwing. 

The Waxwings have been reported from 
different parts of the region: In December, 
by Mooney and by Mrs. Baldwin and Miss 
Wilson; in February, by Mrs. Cramp and by 
Mr. and Mrs. Lilly. Usually, it is thought 
that the visitations of this species occur in 
winters of unusual rigor, but now it can be 
shown that they take place in the most 
moderate as well as the most severe winter 
seasons. 

Of regular permanent residents not now to 
be regarded as numerous near Chicago, the 
list reported includes Barn Owl, Short-eared 
Owl, Long-eared Owl, Screech Owl, Red- 
tailed and Red-shouldered Hawks, and one 
Ruffed Grouse (Mr. Grant, January 10, 
in the Indiana Dunes). 

It is the list of summer residents which are 
seen occasionally in winter which is most 
striking. Reports are at hand of Mallards, 
a Great Blue Heron (Capt. Wolfe), Coots, 
Sparrow Hawks, a Belted Kingfisher, Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Northern Flicker, Red-winged Blackbird 
(Mrs. Cramp saw a flock January 4), Mead- 
owlark, Bronzed Grackle, Swamp Sparrow, 
Fox Sparrow, Brown Thrasher, Robin, and 
Bluebird. Meadowlarks are resident in some 
small number every winter but this season 
they have been heard singing from December 
to February. 

The Brown Thrasher’s appearance in 
December (Mooney) is not unprecedented. 
A few other records of the sort, touching its 
occurrence here, have been published. How- 
ever, Mr. Coursen saw 1 in his back yard on 
February 12 and heard it sing. 

The most notable occurrence from the 
local standpoint is that of 2 Whistling Swans, 
reported to be birds of the year, which, for 
more than two months, have been seen on a 
pond on the lake-shore at Waukegan. Mr. 
Lyon, who made this observation, says that 
the pond is on the enclosed property of an 
industrial company and that the birds have 
been free from molestation. 

Mr. Grant announces an increase in 
Prairie Chickens in an area he has watched 
for several years; also, he reports Canada 
Geese as wintering in some abundance. In 


September, a Carolina Wren was seen by 
Mrs. Pattee in Evanston. The bird remained 
in the vicinity and was still present in the 
first part of January.. Published records of 
the occurrence of the Pine Grosbeak in our 
area are few. A female of this species was 
closely observed in the Dunes, on February 
14 by Mr. Grant. On February 6, Mrs. 
Cramp noted a Junco with pinkish sides. Of 
birds of this genus so distinguished the 
Montana Junco is the only one occasionally 
reported here.—Epwarp R. Forp, Chicago, 
Ills. 


St. Louis REGION. 
winter experienced everywhere gave to the 
St. Louis region a second half of December 
with but one day of rain and with no tem- 
peratures below 30°, and three or four days 
above 50°; during January seventeen days 
were characterized as either fine or excellent, 
and but six days of rain descended, with 
snow on the 26th (the second instance of 
snowfall during the entire winter), and two 
days of low temperatures—1o° and 15° on 
the 30th and 31st; the first half of February 
passes into history with two days of rain, one 
day of low température (18° on the 4th), and 
two days (the roth and 11th) on which the 
mercury soared to 65°, 70°, and 75°. Students 
and observers of flower-life in Webster 
Groves report violets blooming throughout 
these winter months, fire-bush, yellow for- 
sythia, pansies, bird’s-foot violets, bush 
honeysuckle, Japanese quince, dandelions, 
and goldenrod in bloom at one time or 
another; roses in sheltered places were in 
bloom until the day before Christmas, and 
peach trees, south of St. Louis, were stated 
to be about to burst into bloom about New 
Year’s. From Jackson County, Missouri, of 
which Kansas City forms a prominent part, 
come similar reports of dandelions and violets 
in bloom. One correspondent says that 
water-fowl have been very scarce, that 
during November there was no flight of 
Ducks observed, and that very little shooting 
was to be had by the sportsmen. 

Bolt, of Kansas City, mentions that a flock 
of approximately 200 Canada Geese, attracted 
by some tame geese in a pond near Elkhurst, 
south of Columbia, decided to winter there. 
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These birds are said to be causing consider- 
able damage to the wheat-fields which lie 
within 25 yards of an arterial state highway. 
This same correspondent reports Robins and 
Grackles in the Kansas City area throughout 
the winter, and on December 20 a small 
troupe of Meadowlarks, one of which was in 
song; Cardinals were in song; the Purple 
Finch was seen on December 18; Tree 
Sparrows appear to have outnumbered all 
other winter visitors in this section. Bolt 
tells us that the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission has for three years been importing 
Pheasants into Missouri from more northerly 
states, and has distributed many thousands 
of Pheasant eggs, with confident hopes that 
Pheasant propagation will prove as success- 
ful here as it already has in states around us; 
current information is to the effect that 
Missouri is showing herself to be admirably 
adapted to the raising of this beautiful bird. 

From Rolla, nearer the center of this 
state, Prof. Hubbard found violets blooming 
on December 26; the Mockingbird appeared 
periodically through December, January, 
and February; Meadowlarks were seen in 
December, heard on three dates in January, 
and are now (first half of February) return- 
ing from farther south; Bluebirds sang on 
four occasions during January; Robins are 
noted frequently during December, January, 
and February, with singing individuals on 
Christmas Day, and several large flocks 
traveling northward on February 9g; the Sap- 
sucker occasionally, the Goldfinch December 
23, Tree Sparrow February 14, Field Sparrow 
January 12 and February 14; finally the Red- 
headed Woodpecker, who makes himself 
very much at home in certain widely sepa- 
rated localities in Missouri throughout the 
winter, has been in the Rolla area very fre- 
quently. 

Close to the city of St. Louis, on January 7, 
Luther Smith found several Robins, and 
well within the city limits, on February 11 
and 12, Miss Matlock reports a single indi- 
vidual of the European Tree Sparrow of 
which we had something in detail to say in 
the last ‘Season’ report. 

Prof. Bennitt and Dr. Woods of the 
Department of Zoélogy at the State Univer- 
sity in Columbia, about half-way across the 
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state, send in a report, from which the 
following are interesting items: Mild weather 
produced some unusually late fall records: 
Marsh Hawk, December 29; Cowbird, 
December 13; Chipping Sparrow, December 
22; Killdeer, December 22; Towhee, Decem- 
ber 27. The following species have remained 
through the winter in the Columbia sector: 
Canada Goose, Mourning Dove, Red- 
headed Woodpecker, Mockingbird, Robin, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, and Meadowlark. Bluebirds and 
Meadowlarks are now (February 12) on 
hand in large numbers, the Meadowlarks 
singing; Cedar Waxwings have been seen 
twice in December, and twice in January; 
Sparrow Hawks were in abundance on 
February 12. Unusually early spring records 
are several flocks of Mallards since January 
11, and flocks of Blue-winged Teal and 
Shovellers since January 25, at Rocheport, 
Mo. First Killdeer January 27, the earliest 
date in the records of Messrs. Bennitt and 
Woods. A pair of Horned Larks were seen 
December 29 at Calwood, Mo., and the 
Prairie Horned Lark has wintered in the 
Columbia area as usual. On January 3, near 
Boonville, Mo., a Mr. Blakey saw at very 
close range three Hawk Owls—2 males and 
a female—which were declared by a neigh- 
boring farmer to have been in the same field 
for several days previous to this date; on 
January 5 they had disappeared. This is a 
most interesting observation [and requires 
confirmation], as the only reports of the 
Hawk Owl in Missouri, as compiled by 
Widmann in his ‘Preliminary Survey of the 
Birds of Missouri,’ are three in number, up 
to the year 1907, and no one of these reports 
concerned an individual actually secured. 
From the Webster Groves district, which 
is suburban to St. Louis, Hobbs has the 
following notations: Bob-white in Decem- 
ber; Bluebird throughout this two-month 
period; large flock of Red-winged Black- 
birds, January 10; Field Sparrow in Decem- 
ber; Grackle, Sparrow Hawk, Meadowlark, 
Mockingbird, Robin, European Tree Spar- 
row, and Red-headed Woodpecker through- 
out the two-month period; Goldfinch in 
December; Pied-billed Grebe, February 6; 
Purple Finch in December; Yellow-bellied 
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Sapsucker in December; Starling (which by 
the way seems now established within 
certain sections of Missouri) in December 
and February; Northern Shrike in January; 
Bewick’s Wren in December; Carolina Wren 
in December. Grackles returned to this 
section about February 6, and Meadowlarks 
and Bluebirds about February 8. A single 
individual of the European Tree Sparrow 
was banded on January 24 by Satterth- 
waite, after being caught in the kitchen of 
the Hobbs’ residence into the cellar of which 
the bird had flown the night before. 

Working in an area known as St. Louis 
County and in another called Créve Coeur 
Lake, a bit farther west, Barger, either alone 
or in company with Palmer or Hobbs, 
submits the following: Killdeer in February 
(7 and 9); Bob-white in December; Red- 
shouldered Hawk in December; Sparrow 
Hawk, Goldfinch, Field Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, Robin, and Bluebird 
throughout this two-month period; King- 
fisher in December; Prairie Horned Lark in 
January and February; Starling in Decem- 
ber and February; Cowbird, December 22; 
large flock of Red-winged Blackbirds, 
December 22; Meadowlark in December 
and February; large flock of Bronzed 
Grackles, December 22; Purple Finch, 
February 6; White-throated Sparrow, De- 
cember 22; Cedar Waxwing, February 6; 
Myrtle Warbler, December 22; Mockingbird 
in December and February; Brown Thrasher, 
January 10; Carolina Wren in December and 
January; Northern Shrike, December 22. 

Likewise, in the St. Louis County and 
Créve Coeur area we have from Palmer these 
notes: Killdeer, January 10; Barred Owl, 
January 10 and 17; Cedar Waxwing, January 
6; Pileated Woodpecker, December 20; 
Carolina Wren, December 20; Kingfisher, 
December 20; Mourning Dove, December 
20; Screech Owl, December 20. 

Very unfortunately, the two Bird Clubs 
in and near St. Louis failed to transmit their 
Christmas Census lists in time for publica- 
tion. May we insert at this time a brief 
summary of our findings? The St. Louis 
Bird Club, on December 22, discovered 30 
species and about 2660 individuals, as well 
as a vast army of the Red-winged Black- 


bird, darkening the sky in its passage and 
estimated as numbering 500,000; the Bird 
Group of the Webster Groves Nature Study 
Society, on December 27, turned in a list of 
25 species and about 488 individuals, 
amongst which were the Bob-white, Pileated 
Woodpecker, Purple Finch, European Tree 
Sparrow, Carolina Wren, and the Bewick’s 
Wren.—R. L. Hosss, Webster Groves, Mo. 


DENVER Recion.—There are approxi- 
mately 115 different kinds of birds which 
spend the winter in Colorado, some be- 
ing permanent. and some being only 
transient visitors. Of this number, less 
than half are quite uncommon, or are rare, 
but the others, about 65, may be seen in 
suitable localities any time during the winter. 
An analysis of the notes of this Season’s 
reports sent to me by my obliging co-workers 
shows that their several locations, together 
with that of Denver, have exhibited about 
55 species and subspecies. A detailed account 
of all these birds is manifestly prohibited by 
publishing space, and, too, might not be of as 
much interest as the usual more general 
review. Such a representation of over 50 of 
our common winter birds obviously shows 
that the range of kinds is probably close to 
normal, even though the number of indi- 
viduals may be below par in several or all 
areas where detailed observations have been 
made. 

The past late winter weeks have been 
relatively mild on the plains, with the ground 
bare most of the time and with much open 
water in lakes and large streams. This makes 
for a scattering of birds, since food is found 
everywhere, and, possibly, a relative scarcity 
of species, whereas deeply snow-covered 
areas make for a concentration of birds in 
favorable feeding-places. 

There have been no Jays of any sort in 
Denver, so far 4s my experience goes, since 
the middle of December, an absence also 
noted in Littleton by Mrs. Kerruish, in 
Englewood by Mrs. Ortman, and at Ione by 
Mrs. Forward, all locations within a few 
miles of Denver. 

Bohemian Waxwings have been seen at 
various times on the western slope, in the 
vicinity of Fruita, by Mrs. Benson since the 
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third week of December, and have been 
common or abundant east of the Rockies in 
some widely separated places. These birds 
cling to an area as long as there remains 
suitable food, leaving promptly when it is 
exhausted. They stay in our parks as long as 
there are berries left on the vines, bushes, 
and trees, and then disappear. They seem 
not to visit a neighborhood that has no suit- 
able food, as North Park; they appear for a 
day, perhaps, in a place, and, finding no food, 
disappear. Mrs. T. C. Forward’s recent ob- 
servations at her home in Ione give a good 
example of this conduct. There was no 
apple-crop at Ione last summer, resulting in 
a total lack of hanging and windfall fruit in 
its orchards, and as these left-overs form an 
important item in the Waxwings’ diet, the 
species made but the briefest of visits to the 
Forward homestead. It is curious that an 
absence of apples at Mrs. Weldon’s home 
should affect another species, the Lewis’s 
Woodpecker, a bird practically absent this 
winter about Mrs. Weldon’s vicinity. 

This mild weather has encouraged thou- 
sands of Ducks and many Canada Geese to 
remain in our state all winter. These birds 
have congregated each day in vast numbers 
on many lakes having open water, birds 
which leave each evening about dusk to feed 
all night in the field and along the open large 
streams. The variety of Ducks wintering 
here this season has been extensive, embrac- 
ing Mallards, Green-winged Teal, Bluebills, 
Buffleheads, and Redheads. With these 
great flocks have been associated many 
Coots, and Canada Geese. 

The past two months have disclosed more 
Hawks in the environs of Denver than at any 
time during the past two years. This applies 
especially to the American Rough-leg, and, 
to a lesser degree, to the Marsh, Sparrow, 
and Sharp-shinned Hawks. Various Juncos 
have been much more numerous latterly 
about Denver than in the fall season; the 
list includes the Shufeldt’s, the Pink-sided, 
the Grey-headed, and the Montana forms. 
And, too, the fall scarcity of Tree Sparrows 
has given way to a present abundance all 
over Colorado. 

Since the middle of December, Creepers 
have been fairly common hereabouts, as 
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also have been both kinds of Chickadees, and 
at Ione, according to Mrs. Forward, Crows 
have been extremely numerous. This last 
species occurred in one of Denver’s parks 
late in the year just passed. 

Gambel’s, Song, and White-crowned Spar- 
rows were common in the outskirts of Denver 
during the past eight weeks and are still with 
us. A most interesting record is one made by 
Mrs. Kerruish and Miss Goddard who saw 
a Rock Wren in Turkey Creek on January 24. 
This Wren rarely winters in the area sur- 
rounding Denver, far less commonly than 
its congener, the Canyon Wren. Cassin’s 
Purple Finches were scarce about Denver the 
past season, Mrs. Ortman being the only one 
of my correspondents who has seen them. 

Bird-lovers who are not familiar with a 
Colorado winter cannot appreciate what a 
large Red-winged Blackbird population it 
has during the cold season, nor can they 
know how many Meadowlarks and Mourn- 
ing Doves remain when the rest of nature 
seems asleep. There seem to have been 
hundreds of thousands of these Blackbirds 
all over Colorado in its lower altitudes, and 
many Robins, as well as Meadowlarks. 

A plains bird, seemingly for a long time on 
the verge of extinction, the Prairie Chicken 
appears to be staging a come-back, due, un- 
doubtedly, to protection, however ineffi- 
ciently enforced. It is almost incredible that 
this species is now to be found within 30 miles 
of Denver, and in goodly sized flocks about 
Fort Morgan. 

The northeast corner of the state, taking 
Mr. Hellstern’s report as an index, has had 
in the past two months a very interesting 
bird-life. There have been many Ducks and 
numerous Canada Geese in the vicinity of 
Fort Morgan, where Mr. Hellstern keeps 
close watch of its birds. One of his striking 
notes concerns a Baird’s Wren, a lone indi- 
vidual living in or about his home premises 
since last fall. It had been coming to the 
food-tray almost daily, always paying for 
its keep with a delightful song. This Wren is 
never common in Colorado, and is rare on 
the east side of the mountains. I know of no 
previous winter record. There have been 
many Juncos about Fort Morgan, mostly 
Pink-sided, Grey-headed, and Shufeldt’s. 
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This is additional testimony as to the irregu- 
lar distribution of these birds in Colorado 
during the season now in review. The open 
winter has attracted to Fort Morgan not 
only swarms of water-birds, but it has 
allowed a Bald Eagle to find enough food to 
hold it as a winter resident. This is also true 
of the Golden Eagle, for one was brought, in 
the flesh, to Mr. Hellstern on January 30. 

Evening Grosbeaks arrived in Fort 
Morgan about January 3, while Bohemian 
Waxwings were still there during the first 
week of February. 

As usual, the territory west of Loveland, 
where the Big Thompson River leaves the 
mountains, has disclosed a very attractive 
bird-population. This is very plain when 
one reads the notes sent in by Mrs. John 
Weldon from her home at the mouth of the 
Thompson Canyon. Thus, 3 eastern Blue 
Jays lingered about the Weldon home until 
January 1; this region also shared in the 
winter’s invasion of Colorado by Bohemian 
Waxwings and Evening Grosbeaks. 

As usual, Canyon Wrens are wintering in 
the clifis adjacent to the mouth of the Big 
Thompson Canyon. My co-workers tell me 
that this Wren and the Baird’s have been in 
lusty song more or less all winter. A singular 
fact is that Mrs. Weldon’s favored area has 
had practically no Long-crested Jays, 
Cassin’s Purple Finches, or Nuthatches, yet 
the Killdeer and Jack Snipe have stayed 
about some living water coming from a 
swamp on the Weldon ranch. Chickadees, 
Batchelder’s Woodpeckers, Tree Sparrows, 
Mourning Doves, and Townsend’s Solitaires 
have added variety to the bird-life of this 
area. Ordinarily, one expects the Rosy 
Finches to come to the foothills or the 
plain’s edge only in severe winters, yet early 
in February there was detected a flock of 
these birds not more than a mile from the 
Weldon homestead. From the description it 
is probable that they were Hepburn’s Rosy 
Finches. Ousels have come to the plain’s 
edge in several places, those seen at the 
mouth of the Thompson Canyon being in 
full song all winter. 

The complection of bird-life on the west 
slope, as exemplified at Fruita, has been 
notable in a way because of the presence of 
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a few uncommon species. Recently, Mrs. 
Benson detected at her home at Fruita a 
flock of 5 Harris’s Sparrows, a number never, 
so far as I know, before reported in the state. 
It is quite evident, judging by the number 
of these Sparrows that Mrs. Benson has 
banded and seen in the several past years, 
that this species can no longer be classed as 
rare in Colorado. The Fruita area had more 
Hawk species during the season now passing, 
i.e., Cooper’s, American Rough-legged, and 
Marsh Hawks, and the Prairie Falcon. A 
solitary Goshawk was recorded by Mrs. 
Benson in December. The records of the 
past two months show that the American 
Rough-legged Hawk spreads over both sides 
of the Continental] Divide as it migrates 
southward. Robins were more abundant in 
the Grand Valley than at Denver. Juncos, 
Crowned Sparrows, and Song Sparrows have 
been more abundant at Fruita than for the 
past two years or so. 

The ‘high altitudes’ of Colorado have had 
an old-fashioned winter; at Walden, in North 
Park, auto traffic has been suspended off and 
on for several weeks. However, a severe 
winter has no terrors for Rosy Finches or 
Horned Larks, for both species have been 
coming in flocks to the feeding-tray on Mr. 
and Mrs. George J. Bailey’s lot in Walden. 
Another item of much interest and real 
importance is that there has been a large 
increase of Sage Hens in the area about 
Walden, making yet another example of the 
good brought about by reasonable protection. 

On the day before this regional report is to 
be closed, a male Red-breasted Merganser 
was seen by the writer on Marston Lake 
(near Denver); this individual never could 
have been identified had not a high-power 
telescope brought it to one’s hands, as it 
were. Its markings then were color-plate in 
fidelity. This species is a very rare winter 
visitor to Colorado.—W. H. BErGTOLD, 
Denver, Colo. 


PortLAND (OREGON) ReEGION.—During 
mid-December, cold, windy weather, with 
considerable rain, prevailed over western 
Oregon, driving many Short-billed Gulls and 
some Glaucous-winged Gulls to city golf- 
courses in Portland. Later in the month, our 
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Northwestern Robin population increased 
considerably. At the same time, a noticeable 
decrease in Killdeer was noted; in fact, few 
of these birds are wintering in Oregon this 
year. The Christmas Bird Census, taken on 
December 27, 1931, by thirty-four members 
of the Oregon Audubon Society, brought 
out some interesting facts regarding numbers 
of individuals and variety of species in the 
Portland area on that date. The list of 
species reported is as follows: Pied-billed 
Grebe, 7; Farallone Cormorant, 2; California 
Blue Heron, 43; Canada Goose, 150; White- 
fronted Goose, 2; Mallard, 73; Baldpate, 300; 
Pintail, 88; Green-winged Teal, 1; Shoveller, 
11; Ring-necked Duck, 12; Lesser Scaup 
Duck, 12; Bufflehead, 24; Hooded Merganser, 
6; American Merganser, 108; Cooper’s Hawk, 
3; Western Red-tailed Hawk, 8; Sparrow 
Hawk, 39; Oregon Ruffed Grouse, 5; Cali- 
fornia Quail, 15; Mountain Quail, 13; Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 30; Coot, 99; Killdeer, 22; 
Glaucous-winged Gull, 756; Western Gull, 
96; Herring Gull, 9; California Gull, 40; 
Ring-billed Gull, 2; Short-billed Gull, 333; 
Northwestern Kingfisher, 1; Northwestern 
Flicker, 102; Harris’ Woodpecker, 1; Gaird- 
ner’s Woodpecker, 17; Streaked Horned 
Lark, 62; Coast Jay, 21; Long-tailed Jay, 7; 
Western Crow, 1255; Oregon Chickadee, 
134; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 52; Coast 
Bush-Tit, 101; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 5; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; California 
Creeper, 5; Western Winter Wren, 32; 
Seattle Wren, 44; Northwestern Robin, 112; 
Pacific Varied Thrush, 32; Dwarf Hermit 
Thrush, 2; Western Bluebird, 22; Townsend’s 
Solitaire, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 30; 
Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, 426; Pipit, 
50; Cedar Waxwing, 167; Audubon’s War- 
bler, 13; English Sparrow, 146; Western 
Meadowlark, 82; Northwestern Redwing, 
114; Brewer’s Blackbird, 350; Western 
Evening Grosbeak, 171; California Purple 
Finch, 107; Pine Siskin, 30; Willow Gold- 
finch, go; Oregon Towhee, 125; Slate-colored 
Junco (I. N. Gabrielson), 1; Shufeldt’s 
Junco, 1289; Puget Sound Sparrow, 2; 
Golden-crowned Sparrow, 30; Fox Sparrow 
(subspecies?), 11; Rusty Song Sparrow, 274. 
In addition, about 2000 wild Ducks and 
3000 Gulls were seen but not identified. 
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Mild weather, with a slight southwest wind, 
prevailed all day while the observers were 
in the field. 

On January 11, the weather turned cold 
and some snow covered the ground for several 
days. Robins continued to increase and were 
found in fair numbers about city lots. On 
January 13, Miss Maud Russell found a male 
Townsend’s Warbler dead on one of the city 
streets and brought it to the writer to con- 
firm her identification. This is the third 
winter record of the occurrence of this species 
at Portland. On January 20, the writer 
reached Enterprise in the extreme north- 
eastern part of the state. Most of the hours 
of daylight for the next week were spent in 
the field where some interesting observations 
were made. The weather was clear and cold, 
ranging from 30° below zero to about 20° 
above, from 1 to 6 feet of snow covered the 
ground over the territory visited, and birds, 
as a whole, were extremely scarce and con- 
fined to the warm valleys of western Oregon. 
In the heavily timbered areas, a few flocks 
of Mountain Chickadees and Western 
Golden-crowned Kinglets were found forag- 
ing among the trees. One Rocky Mountain 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1 Northern Pileated 
Woodpecker, 5 Rocky Mountain Jays, 
2 Black-headed Jays, 2 Clarke’s Nutcrackers, 
2 Rocky Mountain Creepers, a few Red- 
Breasted and 2 Rocky Mountain Nuthatches 
were all that were seen during two days 
afield, while out in the open valley farmlands 
several mixed flocks of Hepburn’s and Gray- 
crowned Rosy Finches, numerous Hungarian 
or European Partridges and Ring-necked 
Pheasants foraged about open haystacks and 
live-stock corrals. One mixed flock of 
Nevada Red-winged and Brewer’s Black- 
birds was noted, but only 3 Dusky Horned 
Larks were seen during the week. About 
shade trees and along wooded stream-banks, 
numerous Western Robins, Western Evening 
Grosbeaks, and three large flocks of Bohe- 
mian Waxwings, a few Townsend’s Solitaires, 
Shufeldt’s Junco, and 2 Western Meadow- 
larks were noted. Along the Wallowa River, 
one flock of 11 Mergansers and a total of 
6 Mallards were seen. The only Hawks 
noted were 4 Western Redtails seen on 
January 26, and the next day 3 Northwestern 
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Kingfishers, perched on trees along the river, 
were recorded. Two Magpies but no Ravens 
or Crows were found during the week. On 
January 28, while driving through Umatilla 
County, a few Pale Goldfinches and Dusky 
Horned Larks, as well as 5 Golden Eagles 
and numerous Rough-legged Hawks, were 
seen. Returning to Portland the latter part 
of the month, in time to experience another 
cold wave in western Oregon accompanied 
by wind and snow, I found the Northwestern 
Robins common and feeding on holly berries 
extensively. On January 31, I. N. Gabrielson, 
while visiting at the home of Mrs. L. Merrill, 
at Hillsboro, near Portland, was very for- 
tunate in seeing two Harris’s Sparrows in 
full winter plumage at a feeding station 
prepared for the birds visiting the Merrill 
home. Mrs. Merrill stated that these rare 
visitors had been present for nearly a month, 
feeding with a mixed group of Oregon Tow- 
hees, Rusty Song Sparrows, Shufeldt’s 
Juncos, Golden-crowned Sparrows, and Fox 
Sparrows (subsp.?). This constitutes our 
first record of the occurrence of Harris’s 
Sparrow in northern Oregon and the second 
record for the state. 

Early in February, the writer visited 
south-central Oregon; driving from Klamath 
Falls to Lakeview in a blinding snowstorm, 
the only bird-life seen in about 100 miles 
was one large flock of Dusky Horned Larks 
and one individual Western Meadowlark. 

On February 8, while visiting the Abert 
Lake region, about 250 Canada Geese and a 
large number of Mallards were seen about 
the warm springs on the range. An extremely 
interesting sight was some 20 to 25 Mallard 
Ducks feeding on cracked corn out of sheep- 
troughs, in company with a large band of 
sheep. The owner of the ranch told us that 
these birds had been present most of the 
winter. While going through Warner Valley 
during the next few days, a few Baldpates, 
American Mergansers, Magpies, Ravens, a 
flock of Bohemian Waxwings, and a small 
flock of mixed Hepburn’s and Gray-crowned 
Rosy Finches were noted. 

On February 10, about the warm springs 
at the head of Summer Lake in Lake County, 
great numbers of Canada Geese, Mallards, 
Baldpates, and a few Mergansers were seen. 
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On February 11, a flock of Red-winged 
Blackbirds, large numbers of Dusky Horned 
Larks, several American Rough-legged 
Hawks, and a few Marsh Hawks were noted 
throughout Warner Valley, and again on 
February 13, in the vicinity of Summer Lake, 
2 Bohemian Waxwings, 1 Modoc Wood- 
pecker, a flock of Juncos, and great numbers 
of Horned Larks were noted. 

During the period between February 6 
and 12 the weather was extremely cold and 
stormy, the thermometer hovering near zero 
most of the time——StTANLEY G. JEWETT, 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Recion.—The winter 
season has been wet and cold, with the 
exception of the first two weeks of January, 
when mild, dry weather prevailed. Rainfall 
has already exceeded the normal total for 
the year and is three times as great as last 
year at this time. Heavy snows have fallen 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and the 
lower valleys have been blanketed in white 
several times. On February 1 even the bay 
region received about an inch of snow, and 
the hills showed traces of white the next day. 

The most noticeable result of this abun- 
dance of moisture has been the great numbers 
of Robins, which invaded the bay region 
after the madrone berries of the coast ranges 
had been devoured. In Berkeley, a nightly 
roost has been established in Cordonices 
Canyon, where many thousands of Robins 
gather at dusk and settle in the dense bay 
trees for the night. In the late afternoon 
they may be seen flying in from all directions 
toward this roosting-place. Other shyer 
members of the Thrush family have been 
more conspicuous than usual, including 
Varied Thrushes, Hermit Thrushes, and 
Western Bluebirds. Very few berries are 
left, either cultivated or wild, which is a 
great contrast with last year’s record when 
many cotoneasters and crategus bushes 
were bright with berries until blossom-time. 
By combining three observations in different 
localities on the same date, an interesting 
side-light is thrown on the distribution of 
Robins. The date was December 20, when 
the Audubon Association made its Christmas 
Census in San Francisco, taking in the 
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Presidio, Marina, Golden Gate Park, and 
Lake Merced. Only one Robin was seen. In 
Marin County, at Yolanda, on that day 
Mrs. Otis H. Smith saw thousands of Robins; 
and in the San Lorenzo River Valley, in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains, where madrone 
trees were red with ripe berries and a 10- 
acre field had just been plowed, the writer 
saw thousands of Robins. Ten days later 
the trees were empty of fruit and not a 
Robin was to be seen. 

Several birds that are recorded only 
during severe winters of heavy snowfall in 
the mountains have come into the lowlands 
this year. A flock of 30 Western Evening 
Grosbeaks came into C. H. Johnston’s 
garden in Richmond on December 30. Since 
that time they have consumed a quart and a 
half of sunflower seeds per day, but the last 
report is that the flock has been reduced to 
11 and they are becoming more shy. On 
January 4, the writer saw a flock of about 
40 in the city of Santa Cruz, feeding upon 
the seeds of the box-elder trees, Since 
January 18, many scattered reports have 
come in from Berkeley, Oakland, and Marin 
county, most of them concerning groups of 
10 to 12 birds. A few Townsend’s Solitaires 
have been seen: Mr. Stevenson, 1 near the 
University Stadium on January 21; Mrs. 
Arthur Cole, 2 in her hawthorn tree, 1 bird 
in the spotted breast of an immature; 1 was 
found by Boy Scouts in the neighborhood of 
the Edison School, and 1 by Mr. Cain in 
Mt. View Cemetery, in Oakland. 

On January 20, Dr. Grinnell observed 20 
Band-tailed Pigeons flying over the Berkeley 
Hills. Mr. Stevenson reports 1 flying over 
Woolsey Canyon on January 28, 14 on 
February 7 at the summit of Claremont 
Road, and on the same date 25 in a tree in 
an open field near Walnut Creek. From the 
Game Warden in Concord he learned that 
unusual numbers of these birds are present 
in the region east of Mt. Diablo and scattered 
through Contra Costa County. In the 
Walnut Creek region he found, on the same 
date, a Lewis’s Woodpecker. 

According to the report of the Audubon 
Association, a Black-throated Gray Warbler 
has been found wintering again in Mosswood 
Park. Many observers have seen the Western 
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Mockingbird in different localities throughout 
the period. Two records of the Rock Wren 
have come to me: one seen by Mrs. Stevens 
at the Cliff House on January 1; the other 
by Mr. Cain on the concrete dam of the San 
Pablo Reservoir on February 12. Mr. Cain’s 
record of a female Slate-colored Junco, first 
banded on November 11, was verified at the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoélogy when the 
bird repeated on February 15. 

Juncos have been abundant in suitable 
places. Pipits have been locally scarce, as 
have also Pine Siskins, which were missing 
from both the December and January lists 
of the Audubon Association and numbered 
but 4 on the Christmas Census. The writer 
has heard very few during the winter. 
Audubon’s Warblers seem to vacate favorite 
groves on cold days and take to sheltered 
walls or to the beaches. 

Apparently, heavy rains and occasional 
snows have not delayed the coming of spring. 
Wild currant was in bloom by January 20. 
The Allen’s Hummingbird was observed in 
Golden Gate Park by Mr. DuMont on 
January 17, and Mr. Stevenson found, 
another in Strawberry Canyon on February 
13. Mrs. Grinnell’s record of a Song Spar- 
row’s nest, begun on January 18 and con- 
taining 1 egg on January 28, tends also to 
show that the cold has had no deterrent 
effect. Mrs. Kelly reports a Bush-Tit build- 
ing a nest on February 4. The California 
Thrasher has been singing freely since 
January 1; the Song Sparrow soon followed 
suit; and more recently spring-songs have 
been heard from Nuttall’s Sparrow (February 
1), Plain Titmouse and Junco (February 11), 
Willow Woodpecker (drumming February 
13), and Hutton’s Vireo (February 13-15). 
Several records of Chinese Pheasants seen in 
the Berkeley Hills may probably be ex- 
plained by the fact that a few were released 
at Orinda during the winter. Mr. Borel and 
Mr. Cain have observed from 39 to 200 
Canada Geese on San Pablo Reservoir 
recently. Mr. Storer identified a Bohemian 
Waxwing at Davis on January 24. Two 
White-throated Sparrows are under observa- 
tion at Yolanda in Marin County, and a 
Rusty Song Sparrow was seen on February 
IT. 
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Mrs. Kelly reports good-sized flocks of 
Marbled Godwits (24) at Bay Farm Island 
and at the San Francisco toll bridge on 
February 7, and still larger flocks flying in 
toward the mud-flats at the toll bridge at 
dusk on February to. Western Grebes have 
been very numerous at times, and the 
common Ducks have been Bluebills, Ruddies, 
White-winged and Surf Scoters. 

Two censuses of Ducks at Lake Merritt 
are at hand: One was taken by the Audubon 
Association on January 17, not long after the 
birds had been disturbed by poachers; the 
other, by Mr. Stevenson and Mr. DuMont 
on January 30. Both were taken several 
weeks after the close of the hunting season, 
when the Ducks usually begin to scatter. 
Numbers were probably at their maximum 
about the middle of December, for a great 
reduction was observed by the writer in the 
numbers of fresh-water Ducks between 
December 18 and January 11. Only once 
has a Spoonbill been included in the lists 
available. Since December 18, Mallards 
have increased from 1 to 40; Lesser Scaup 
from less than 100 to 260. Between January 
17 and January 30, American Golden-eyes 
dropped from 23 to 15; Ruddies from 148 to 
50; and Canvasbacks from 1406 to 520. The 
banded European Widgeon and the pair of 
Green-winged Teal were present on all three 
dates. Both Pied-billed and Eared Grebes 
have increased in numbers during the winter, 
and Bonaparte’s Gulls numbered 28 on 
January 30. 

A visit to Tomales Bay, on January 11, 
revealed a general distribution of Western 
Robins which were feeding on damp, grassy 
hillsides, in wet meadows and in marshy 
coves. Western Bluebirds were abundant, 
and Shrikes, Sparrow and Western Red- 
tailed Hawks, 1 Turkey Vulture, and a small 
flock of Savannah Sparrows were character- 
istic birds seen along the way. On the bay, 
many Eared Grebes, Coots, and Ducks— 
Golden-eyes, White-winged and Surf Scoters, 
Ruddies, Bluebills and Canvasbacks—were 
mixed in with the Black Brant which were 
the main objective of the visit. These were 
gathered to the number of perhaps 1ooo in 
half a dozen groups which fed near the 
northern shore, about midway to the ocean. 


They were much tamer than during the 
hunting season, and when frightened by a 
passing boat always returned to the same 
general feeding area. 

Mr. Swarth’s report of the birds seen from 
the Key Route mole and ferry includes the 
following items: Up to the middle of Decem- 
ber the California Gull was the most abun- 
dant, but by January 1 the Glaucous-winged 
comprised about two-thirds of all Gulls seen, 
mostly immature birds. Western Gulls were 
relatively few; Herring Gulls numbered 
about 5 to ro per week; Short-billed Gulls 
are present continuously but never follow 
the boats. They are, however, seen occasion- 
ally. Bonaparte’s Gulls remained through 
the winter and were sometimes seen in large 
numbers, but lessened or disappeared during 
cold spells. A few Caspian Terns were seen 
during the second and third weeks of De- 
cember. All through the winter scattered 
companies of Loons are seen straggling 
northward at 8 A.M. and returning south- 
ward at 5 p.M. Eared Grebes were present all 
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winter but not many seen, and those at 
scattered intervals. The Western Grebe is 
probably in fair abundance and was seen at 
intervals, sometimes a good many. Scoters 
are seen in lessening numbers each year. A 
flock of 100 to 200 frequents the bay between 
the Key Route mole and Yerba Buena 
Island, of which nearly all are Surf Scoters. 
The White-winged is seldom seen. Lesser 
Scaups are seen in lessening numbers every 
year. Flocks of 100 to 500 began forming in 
late December, reached their maximum 
size in January, and decreased in February. 
No Canvasbacks seen; a few years ago they 
were present in thousands. Filling operations 
have practically destroyed the mud-flats 
that formerly swarmed with waders. A few 
small flocks of Least Sandpipers appear 
from time to time but no other shore-birds. 
Two Brown Pelicans were seen on December 
31, and 7 American (?) Golden-eyes on 
January 30. About 20 Mergansers (species?), 
scattered birds, were seen on February 13.— 
Ame iA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Frorma Brrap Lire. By Artnur H. 
HoweE tt, Senior Biologist, United States 
Bureau of Biological Survey. Color-plates 
from original paintings by Francis L. 
Jaques. Florida Department of Game and 
Fresh Water Fish in coéperation with 
Bureau of Biological Survey, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Pub- 
lishers’ Agents, Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York, 1932. 4to. xxiv + 579 pages; 

8 plates (38 in color); 72 text-figures 

(distribution maps). 

With an ornithological history, beginning 
in 1562, the mere outline of which occupies 
32 pages of this volume, it has remained for 
Mr. Howell to present an adequate account 
of the bird-life of Florida. This is a straight- 
forward, business-like document founded on 
wide personal field-experience over a period 
of fourteen years, in summer as well as in 
winter, and a thorough knowledge of all 
available sources of information, unpublished 
as well as published. One has only to read 
Mr. Howell’s introduction and ‘History’ and 
examine his exhaustive ‘Bibliography’ (pages 
476-555) to be convinced that he has fully 
prepared himself for this work and is in a 
position to speak with authority. 

A chapter on the ‘History of Bird Protec- 
tion in Florida’ (by Robert W. Williams) 
shows how futile have been the state’s efforts 
at conservation and how much we owe to 
the Federal Government, National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, and other organiza- 
tions for the preservation of what remains 
of her marvelous bird-life. Selections follow 
on ‘Physiography’ and ‘Life Zones,’ bringing 
us to the main body of the book in which 
are formally treated the 423 species and 
subspecies (362 species, plus 61 subspecies) 
recognized as occurring in the state. Ana- 
lyzed seasonally, these birds fall into the 
following groups: Permanent Residents, 134; 
Summer Residents, 31; Winter Residents, 
136; Transient Visitants, 69; Accidental or 
Casual Visitants, 50; Extinct within historic 
times, 3 (page 3). 

For most of these birds there are para- 
graphs or sections under ‘Recognition 


Marks,’ ‘Range,’ including (for non-indige- 
nous species) ‘Distribution in Florida,’ 
‘Haunts and Habits,’ and ‘Food.’ 

The attractiveness as well as the value of 
this handsome volume has been greatly 
enhanced by the colored plates from Mr. 
Jaques’ paintings. They deserve to be 
classed among bird-illustrations of the first 
rank. Those that may be called ‘habitat’ 
plates, in which birds are grouped according 
to their haunts, are particularly successful. 

In view of the dissociation of figure from 
text, reference to the illustrations would 
have been facilitated by indication, in the 
index, of their position. 

An introductory statement informs us 
that the publication of this volume was 
made possible through the assistance of 
Marcia Brady Tucker, and we congratulate 
Mrs. Tucker on having been the means of 
giving to the public a work which so admir- 
ably and adequately fills its field —F. M. C. 


HANDBOOK OF Brirps OF EASTERN NorTH 
AMERICA WITH INTRODUCTORY CHAPTERS 
ON THE Stupy OF Brrps IN NATuRE. By 
F. M. CHAPMAN, with illustrations by 
Louts AGAssiz FUERTES, TAPPEN ADNEY, 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, and FRANCIS 
L. Jaques. Second revised edition. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York, 
1932. Price, $5. 


Dr. F. M. Chapman, Curator of Birds at 
the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, and recipient of numerous 
honors conferred in recognition of his out- 
standing contributions to the scientific study 
of birds of North and South America, is 
likewise the author of some ten popular 
books on birds. 

In 1928, the Roosevelt Memorial Associ- 
ation awarded him the Roosevelt Medal, 
crediting him with having had “more 
influence than any other man in America in 
making ornithology a popular subject, 
which has entered into schools and homes 
and has become a part of the education of 
countless men, women, and children.” 
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If there is any one book that has contrib- 
uted most to this increased interest in birds, 
it is Chapman’s ‘Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America’ which was first 
published in 1895, revised in 1912, and after 
going through numerous printings, now 
appears in a second and completely revised 
edition. The immediate call for this revision 
was occasioned by the publication (1931) of 
the fourth edition of the A. O. U. Check-list 
with its changes in the classification and 
nomenclature of North American birds. In 
revising his book, however, Dr. Chapman, 
with characteristic thoroughness, has not 
been satisfied merely with making the neces- 
sary rearrangements of species and changes 
in scientific names, but has added nearly 60 
pages of new material, 30 new text-cuts, and 
5 full-page plates by F. L. Jaques, which 
contribute to the usefulness and attractive- 
ness of the volume. 

Chapman’s Handbook is in every sense a 
manual for the study of birds in eastern 
North America, as valuable for reference to 
the professional ornithologist as it is neces- 
sary to the student beginning his study of 
birds. In it are found not only descriptions 
of all the birds ever recorded from eastern 
North America, with keys for their identifi- 
cation in their various plumages, but also 
their distribution and migration records at 
strategic points, descriptions of their nests 
and eggs and dates of nesting, and a wealth 
of other material including practically 
everything the ordinary student of ornithol- 
ogy wishes to know, arranged in a convenient 
and readable form. The accounts of the 
habits or natural history of each species are 
of necessity brief, but each one sounds the 
key-note for that species which may well 
form the foundation for even the most 
intensive studies. 

Discussions of the anatomy and more 
technical phases of the taxonomy of birds 
are not within the scope of this Handbook, 
but the three chapters of introductory 
material entitled ‘Why We Should Study 
Birds,’ ‘A Word to the Beginner,’ and ‘The 
Study of Birds in Nature’ contain more 
interesting and pertinent facts on such 
general subjects as migration, distribution, 
song, plumage change, food, and economic 
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importance than are included in some books 
devoted primarily to those fields, and since 
each division is followed by ‘Suggestions for 
the Student’ and a list of further references, 
the book is ideally planned for individual or 
class use. 

The ‘Historical Review’ found in the 
Introduction gives a much-needed picture of 
the progress of ornithology in this country 
during the past thirty-five years and forms 
an excellent supplement to the history of 
ornithology published by Elliott Coues in his 
“Key to North American Birds” which ends 
where Chapman’s begins. 

There are 29 full-page illustrations, 9 of 
them in color, and 166 figures in the text, 
29 pages of introduction, and 581 pages of 
text printed on good paper, yet not so heavy 
but that the book can still be slipped into 
the pocket and be a real handbook. 

The new edition has been carefully edited 
and proof-read so that any typographical 
errors of previous editions have been elimi- 
nated. The nomenclature follows exactly 
the 1931 A. O. U. Check-list except in a few 
cases where the prefix Eastern or American 
has been omitted such as with the Pigeon 
Hawk, House Wren, and Golden Plover. 
The reviewer likewise notes that the order 
of arrangement in the Scoters is not quite 
the same in the Check-list. The differences 
are so trivial, however, that one can use the 
Handbook with full confidence as to its 
reliability and authoritativeness, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will continue 
to hold its place as the most useful book 
ever published for the students of North 
American birds.—A. A. A. 


Tue Birps oF Pork County, Iowa. By 
Puitie A. DuMont. Des Moines Audu- 
bon Society, 1931. Pamphlet. 72 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

For several years there has been at Des 
Moines, Iowa, an active and enthusiastic 
group of field observers. Now we have “a 
list of 289 species of birds known to have 
occurred within Polk County, Iowa, together 
with dates of migration,” incorporating the 
results of their observations to date and at 
the same time serving as a basis for future 
investigation. It is an excellent piece of 
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work, of especial interest because the locality 
lies close to the western border of our eastern 
bird fauna, and is a welcome addition to the 
local faunal lists available. It may be ob- 
tained from the Moines Audubon 
Society, 1245 W. 37th St., Des Moines. 
J. FH. 
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Tue Avuk.—The January number opens 
with Chapin’s ‘In Memoriam: Waldron 
DeWitt Miller, 1879-1929,’ with half-tone 
portrait frontispiece. “Miller’s desk radiated 
a magnetism that drew youthful students 
seeking assistance in their field identifications, 
or receiving the expert ornithological instruc- 
tion which Miller was so happy to give to 
all comers. He had many other visitors, 
including game-wardens, artists, and com- 
mercial specialists in color, in addition to 
professional students of birds, sportsmen, 
and teachers. His colleagues at the Museum 
found him ever ready to lend assistance and 
advice in questions of classification, anatomy, 
and pterylography. To me, Miller was truly 
a professor of ornithology.” 

According to Rowan, there are not two, 
but three forms of the Dowitcher. The 
Inland Dowitcher, described as new, is a 
large, pale bird, but with shorter bill than 
in the Western or Long-billed form. It has 
been found breeding in Alberta and Mani- 
toba, visits both Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
on migration, and is identifiable in life. Some 
of the difficulty in differentiating Eastern 
and Long-billed Dowitchers is attributed to 
failure to recognize this form. Two half- 
tone plates illustrate the differences in color 
and feather markings of the three forms. 
Molts and plumages of the Old-Squaw are 
discussed by Sutton. He considers the white 
winter plumage of this Duck to be its true 
‘nuptial’ plumage, and that the dark plumage 
it is assuming when going ashore to breed, 
or before, corresponds to the ‘eclipse’ of 
other species. Relatively unimportant plu- 
mage changes which take place just prior to 
the post-nesting molt of wing-feathers 


would then be merely the final stage of a 
prolonged ‘eclipse,’ the purpose of which 
may be explained as follows: “Since the 
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primary purpose of the eclipse plumage is, 
as I see it, to give the bird a protective 
coloration during the nesting period, it 
seems only logical that when the birds shift 
their activities from the ice-filled bays and 
inlets to the rock-rimmed inland ponds, 
they should be equipped with a plumage 
which harmonizes with the nesting-ground 
surroundings.” 

“Some inferences from the new Check- 
list” are drawn by J. Grinnell as to species 
and races of North American birds that will 
be recognized in the future. Wetmore and 
Lincoln describe a new Haitian Tanager. 
Fossil bones (mandibles) figured from a 
cave in New Mexico are referred by A. H. 
Miller to a new genus of the Blackbird 
family which is “fairly certainly not ances- 
tral to any known living form and may be 
regarded as a culmination of a trend in bill 
shape such as may be seen in the living 
Cowbirds.” There are reports from the 
Detroit meeting of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union—report of the meeting, secre- 
tary’s report, Committee on Biography and 
Bibliography (Palmer), Committee on Bird- 
Protection (Bryant). 

In ‘General Notes’ there is the usual 
variety of items of faunal interest. The 
relative scarcity of southern Herons in North 
Atlantic states in the summer of 1931, was 
not shared in Illinois (Musselman). The incu- 
bation period of the Killdeer, in one instance 
in Utah, was just 28 days (Sugden). The 
Piping Plover is now nesting in Connecticut 
(A. A. Saunders). An instance is reported of 
the Carolina Wren roosting in an old hornet’s 
nest (L. B. Kalter). There is further dis- 
cussion of the color of the iris in the male 
Boat-tailed Grackle (Allan Brooks, D. J. 
Nicholson, Sprunt), and the suggestion that 
there may be geographic variation in this 
character.—J. T. N. 


Tue Conpor.—The January number 
contains an unusually interesting and varied 
series of articles and notes. The opening 
paper by B. H. Christy, entitled ‘A Quest 
for a Condor,’ was presented at the meeting 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union in 
Detroit. The author gives an entertaining 
account of a hunt for a Condor in southern 
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California, by means of an airplane and 
on foot, over steep trails, which resulted 
in catching a glimpse of two of the great 
birds. Dr. B. W. Evermann contributes 
some interesting reminiscences of ‘David 
Starr Jordan and His Interest in Birds’ 
when he first met him in 1877. 

Under the title ‘Observations on Some 
Breeding Birds of El Salvador, Central 
America,’ A. H. Miller gives notes on 22 
species which were found during a trip in 
1925. This is followed by one of Mrs. M. M. 
Nice’s careful papers containing ‘Observa- 
tions on the Nesting of the Blue-Gray 
Gnatcatcher’ in Oklahoma and Ohio. R. L. 
Hand contributes notes on a number of 
water-birds and shore-birds in the Lochsa 
region of Idaho, and T. T. and E. R. McCabe 
give the results of ‘Preliminary Studies of 
Western Hermit Thrushes’ including the 
numerous races of Hylocichla guttata, which 
have been recognized by various authors. 
The last general article is by G. M. Sutton 
and contains ‘Notes on a Collection of Birds 
from Mansel Island, Hudson Bay.’ This 
island lies near the mouth of Hudson Bay 
and the notes relate to 24 species collected 
by Albert T. Swaffield during the summer 
of 1929. 

Among the brief notes ‘From Field and 
Study’ is a ‘Requiem for the White-tailed 
Kites of Santa Clara Valley’ by Gayle 
Pickwell who states: “from a possible 16 to 
20 Kites in 1928, we are forced to estimate 
that for the entire valley there are now 
probably not more than 2.” T. T. McCabe 
summarizes briefly the use of ‘Wholesale 
Poison for the Kedwings,’ about 12 miles 
north of Marysville in 1931, and estimates 
that a total of 30,000 birds were destroyed. 
The subject is further elaborated in an 
Editorial on this experiment and on a pro- 
posed campaign against Blackbirds, Linnets, 
and Horned Larks in Stanislaus County, 
Calif.—T. S. P. 


Tue Witson BuLLetTIN.—The December, 
1931, number opens with a lengthy paper on 
the ‘Status, Breeding-range, and Habits of 
Marian’s Marsh Wren,’ by H. E. Wheeler. 
The author believes that this Wren breeds 
only on the Gulf Coast of Florida and 
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Alabama, and that the Atlantic Coast 
records probably refer to an undescribed 
form. (Ridgway has made similar sugges- 
tions as to the possible confusion of two 
forms under the name marianz.) The 
author’s casual statement that the migratory 
birds of the Southern Hemisphere find their 
winter home south of their breeding-range is 
curious and quite opposed to all known 
facts. Such a winter home for many species 
would mean the Antarctic Continent, the 
only land south of their breeding-range! As 
a matter of fact and record, the migratory 
birds of the Southern Hemisphere seek a 
warmer climate for their winter, as do the 
holarctic migrants, and this, of necessity, 
carries them northward in their autumn 
migration, which takes place at about the 
same time that the birds which breed in the 
Northern Hemisphere are moving 
northward for their spring migration. 

‘The American Egret and the Little Blue 
Heron in Ohio During the Summer of 1930,’ 
by Lawrence E. Hicks, discusses an unusual 
concentration of post-nidification wanderers. 

‘The Effect of Pole Traps on Harmless and 
Beneficial Species,’ by H. M. Wight, reports 
the results of experiments in Michigan which 
showed greater destruction of harmless and 
beneficial species than of injurious ones. 

‘Winter Food of Oklahoma Quail,’ by 
Lois Gould Bird and R. D. Bird, contains a 
report of examinations of 138 stomachs of 
Bob-white and Arizona Scaled Quail. 

‘General Notes’ contains numerous current 
observations by various contributors, and a 
number of recent publications are reviewed 
under the head of ‘Ornithological Literature.’ 
The reviewer criticizes the Fourth Edition of 
the A. O. U. Check-list and directs ridicule 
at the use of vernacular names for subspecies. 
Aside from the fact that the plan is the same 
as that of previous editions, I believe that 
many of the “hoi polloi who know nothing of 
subspecies” will be glad to retain separate 
names for the Heath Hen and the Greater 
Prairie Chicken, the Western Red-tailed 
Hawk and Krider’s Hawk, the Purple Grackle 
and the Bronzed Grackle, and other such 
distinguishable forms which have been known 
so long under their own distinctive terms.— 
be Ap 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: ; 
A Bird in the Busb Is Worth Two in the Hand 


BARRO COLORADO is a little world, and 
like that larger sphere of which it is a micro- 
scopic but very important part, its life is 
locally diversified. Those major floral 
differences which are expressed in young 
growth, mature forest, or grassy islet are 
readily observable, and we expect to find, 
and do find, related differences in fauna. 
But aside from these variations for which 
the cause seems evident, there are others 
which may be due to chances or to influences 
so subtle, so complex, that they escape 
detection by our comparatively dull powers 
of perception. For example, why, in my 
seventh winter on Barro Colorado, should I 
see my first Black-tailed Trogon (Curucujus 
melanurus) this morning? 

The trade-winds that sweep 
Caribbean continue with scarce abated force 
across Gatun Lake to pound with rolling 
waves the northern side of Barro Colorado. 
My cayuca and I had sought a resting-place 
before fighting our way around an exposed 
point when, with a low chuckle, a brilliantly 
colored male Black-tailed Trogon perched 
not more than 20 feet above us. The white 
breast-crescent, its chief distinguishing mark 
from the Massena Trogon, was conspicuous. 
Why have we never seen this species near 
the Laboratory or in other parts of the island 
where the Massena Trogon is common? Are 
they representative forms which do not 
associate locally even if they do regionally? 
Is the Massena Trogon absent from where I 
observed the Black-tailed species? 
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Questions of this kind, and others that 
call for intensive field-work, can best be 
answered by the continuous observation 
which is possible only when one ‘lives on the 
job.’ For this purpose the Institute for 
Research in Tropical America has erected, 
at suitable places on Barro Colorado, small 
houses in which investigators may live while 
pursuing their studies in the vicinity. There 
are now six of these little dwellings. Each 
contains but a single room and is fully 
equipped for occupation with all needed 
supplies from canned foods to a first-aid 
outfit. They have been named in honor of 
naturalists, patrons of the Institute, or those 
who have taken part in the development of 
the island. The one from which I am writing 
is dedicated to the memory of Louis Fuertes. 
To my mind it is more beautifully situated 
than any of the others. They are on the 
shores of the island and look out on far- 
reaching views across Gatun Lake. But 
Fuertes House is at the head of a narrow 
estero, or creek-like arm of the lake which, 
distant half a mile or more, is not visible. 
It stands at the end of a narrow promontory 
some 50 feet above the water and, except in 
the rear, the ground falls away from it 
abruptly. 

What is not water here is woods, and 
openings have been cut through the forest 
in front to show the estero, soon lost in a 
bend toward the lake, and on each side to 
show a brook and its shores to the right, a 
finger of the estero to the left. At the back 
the forest taps on the window-screen. 

Fuertes House was completed less than a 
year ago, and its history is still in the future. 
I associate with the Wood Rail which from 
the brookside awaken me with their strangely 
human chorus, with the Ant-Tanager 
(Phenicothraupis fuscicauda) who each morn- 
ing at 6 o’clock last March called ‘glad to 
meet you, glad to meet you’; with Poor-me- 
One, the Goatsucker (N yctibius), and with 
the unidentified Owl that I call “Juan.” 

I have come here now to find Gould’s 
Manakins whose remarkable demonstrations 
Fuertes’ photographic vision and pencil 
would have recorded with a faithfulness 
carrying conviction that the written word 
will never convey. 


MY WINGS ARE LONG AND MY 
FLIGHT IS SWIFT 
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THE KILLDEER 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Yes, I will have to admit, we Killdeers are 
noisy. From the time we arrive in the spring 
until we leave in the fall, there is usually little 
question whether or not there are any Killdeers 
in the neighborhood. But I am going to let 
you in on a big secret if you will promise not 
to tell. 

I don’t suppose our way of living would 
suit you, or many others for that matter, but 
everyone has to work out his own salvation in 
this woild, and the fact that we have been 
able to survive and even increase in the face 
of civilization is pretty good evidence that we 
have ordered our lives aright. 

In the first place, you must know that we 
are birds of the great open spaces: the culti- 
vated fields, the muddy shores, the gravelly 
flood-plains, even ash-dumps, cinder-paths, 
and flat gravel roofs where we know vegetation 
will not grow. We do not hide in the grass 
like the Meadowlarks and Savannah Sparrows; 
we need nothing to crouch behind to make us 
invisible. The white ring around our necks 


and the two black bands across our white breasts you might think would make 
us conspicuous. Indeed, they do, so long as we are moving, but when we 
remain quiet they serve only to break up our form into a number of pieces 
which are no longer birdlike and so we escape detection. If only we could feed 
without moving, our enemies would seldom see us, but just as soon as we 
move, our conspicuous marks attract attention, and so we have to be ever on 
the alert, and we don’t want any bushes or weeds that might conceal enemies 
near the places where we feed. And here’s where the secret comes in. Living 
in the open as we do, we can see enemies a long way off, and when we do we 
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OUR NEST IS NOTHING TO BRAG OF, BUT JUST LOOK 
AT THOSE EGGS 


begin to yell Killdeer-Kill- 
deer at the top of our voices 
until all the other birds take 
up the alarm also and 
watch the approaching cat 
or Hawk. Indeed, we have 
such a good reputation for 
spying enemies that when- 
ever we call, the other birds 
begin watching and their 
eyes help to protect us. 
Most of our enemies, there- 
fore, have learned that it 
doesn’t pay to hang around 
after they have once been 
seen, and even avoid the 


places where we are feeding, for we make it difficult for them to sneak up on 


any other quarry as well. So there’s one good reason for our being noisy; but 
there is another and still better one, especially when we have eggs or youngsters. 

You will never find our nest by hunting where you hear us crying. No sir! 
Around our nest we are as quiet as mice, and when we see you coming we fly 
to meet you, and while you are still a long way from the nest we will make a 


FIND THEM IF YOU CAN—ONE EGG AND THREE YOUNGSTERS 
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A GOOD START IN LIFE—TWO DAYS OLD 


great to-do as though you are about to step on it. We may fly at your head or 
trail our wings on the ground as though we were hopelessly crippled, in an 


effort to lead you in the 
wrong direction; or we may 
crouch in a little hollow and 
act as though we are set- 
tling on eggs or just digging 
out a nesting-place. If you 
persist in continuing toward 
the real location of our nest, 
we will get more and more 
excited, while if you go in 
the opposite direction we 
lose interest. For anyone 
who knows this, it is not 
difficult to find our treas- 
ures by continuing to ad- 
vance in the direction where 
we get noisier, but then 
most of our enemies do not 
know this and continue to 
search the area where we 
first behaved as though we 
had a nest-until they get 
disgusted by our outcries 


TEN DAYS OLD AND A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK 
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and leave. So that’s our secret, and I suppose we will continue a!ways to be 
noisy so long as it helps us to win the struggle for existence, even where some 
of our quieter neighbors have had to give up. 

Of course, with some enemies noise doesn’t help in the least. There is that 
little Pigeon Hawk that comes like a bullet out of nowhere, and his larger 
cousin, the Duck Hawk, that swoops from on high like a bolt of lightning. | 
tell you it takes more than 
noise to escape them, and 
it is lucky for us that we 
have long, pointed wings 
that develop great speed, 
else there might soon be 
none of us. When either one 
of these arch enemies of all 
shore-birds appears, at first 
we crouch to escape detec- 
tion, but if we know that 
we have been seen, we waste 
no time but start off on 
the most zigzag, tortuous 
course one can imagine, for 
if the Hawk is swooping 
from above, he can travel 


much faster than we when 

MY YOUNGSTERS CAN SWIM AS SOON AS HATCHED s . . 
, re s g. : 

EVEN IF THEIR TOES ARE NOT WEBBED we are starting. When it 


comes to a fair race, how- 
ever, we can leave either one of them far behind. 

Because of the swiftness of our flight and the skill required to bring us 
down, we were formerly considered wonderful game-birds by nearly everyone 
who carried a gun, and for years we had a hard time of it and barely managed 
to escape extermination. Today, however, we are protected by law at all 
seasons because man has learned to consider only those birds game which 
serve their best purpose as food and sport. Needless to say, we were removed 
from the game-list when our real value as destroyers of insects was discovered. 
Practically too per cent of our food consists of insects, many of them very 
destructive, such as grasshoppers, cutworms, and weevils, and others obnoxious 
to man or carriers of disease, such as the larve of mosquitoes. 

Well, since I have divulged one of our secrets to you, I might as well tell 
you the rest, for if you have become interested in us you are likely to find 
them out for yourself sooner or later. First, I want to tell you that, in spite 
of the fact that we are very particular about the kind of place we frequent, 
we are not nearly as fussy about temperature as some birds, and you will find 
us nesting during the summer from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Central 
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Mexico: northward clear to the Great Slave Lake, only for some reason we are 
not as common in New England as we are further westward. Then, too, while 
most of us retire to the Gulf States, and some of us even to Venezuela and 
Peru for the winter, a few of us remain as far north as New Jersey or even 
New York during open winters. So you see we are quite adaptable, and tem- 
perature does not affect us very much so long as we can find food. 

During the fall we often assemble in flocks of 75 to 100 about mud-flats 
and other good feeding-places, scattering while feeding but usually rising in a 
body at the slightest alarm. When the time to move southward for the winter 
comes, we do not wait for nightfall as do many of the shore-birds, but travel 
by day, often at such heights that you do not see us or would not know that 
we were passing over did your keen ears not catch the sound of Kill-dee high 
overhead. And we stay in small flocks more or less all winter, until early 
spring tells us that it is time to move northward once more. At this time 
some of us are more venturesome than others, or feel the migration instinct 
sooner, and push northward by ourselves so that the first Killdeers you see in 
northern United States and Canada about the middle of March are ordinarily 
single birds hurrying back to their nesting territories of the preceding year. 
Seldom, indeed, do you ever see us in flocks on the spring migration unless a 
late snowstorm drives several of us to the same feeding area. 

Yes, we are hardy birds in spite of our frail-looking, spindly legs, and we 
often have eggs or even young before most of our cousins among the Sand- 


UNDER MY WING THEY GO TO GET WARM 
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pipers and Plovers have even arrived from the south. Our females are so 
exactly like us in color and size that I don’t know that anyone has ever learned 
whether we precede them on the migration or not, and whether it is we males 
that pick out the nesting territory or whether it is the females, and so, instead 
of telling you I think I will let you try to find out for yourself. When we both 
have arrived, however, you will probably know it by the noise that I make, 
even during the night, and you may see me flying in circles over the pasture 
or cornfield where I plan to 
raise my family; or you may 
see me hovering almost like 
a Sparrow Hawk and then 
swooping down at the ob- 
ject of my affections. On 
the ground you will often 
see me run toward her, low- 
ering my breast and raising 
my tail and shaking out my 
wings, exposing that beauti- 
ful russet patch of feathers 
at the base of my tail. It 
is this same bright spot 
that I use to advantage 
when anyone approaches 
too closely to my nest, for 
then I trail along the ground, 
drooping my wings as 
though they were broken 
and spreading my tail till 
you can’t help seeing this 
conspicuous mark and won- 
PERHAPS I WILL ACT CRIPPLED 70 LURE YOU AWAY dering what is the matter 

with me. And, unless you 
are quite different from most people, you will follow me and try to pick me 
up. But I will always keep just out of your reach until I have led you away 
from my nest, and then I will run rapidly and fly away. 

Sometimes when we are nesting in pastures the cows persist in walking 
toward our nests. With them it would do no good to pretend being crippled, 
so, instead, we fly into their faces again and again until they are glad to turn 
and run the other way. We do not have to do this many times before they 
learn to avoid the spot where our nest is located, and we are no longer bothered. 

When it comes to nest-building, my mate is not much of an architect, 
although she might be worse—for instance, like the Wilson’s Plover and a 
few others of her cousins. She usually finds a little depression in the ground 
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that is about the right size or, if it is not quite right, she picks it with her bill 
and twists and turns in it until it just suits her. Then she finds little flat 
stones or chips of wood or weed-stems and paves the inside of the depression, 
with little thought for her own comfort, just a thin insulation from the ground 
for the eggs, and perhaps not even that. The main thought is merely a depres- 
sion to hold her large, brown-spotted eggs and make it a little easier for her 
to cover them. I say “her’’ but I should say “us,” for we take turns sitting 
on the eggs, and more often than not it seems to be my turn. If she built a 


I SPREAD THE FEATHERS OF MY BREAST TO BRING THE BARE SPOT IN THE MIDDLE 
AGAINST THE EGGS 


large nest it might attract attention to our eggs which in themselves are very 
protectively colored, and which, without a nest, would easily pass for stones 
or lumps of mud. If our youngsters stayed in the nest for some time after 
hatching, there might be a reason for a good nest, but as it is, they leave and 
follow us about as soon as they are well dried off and their down fluffed out, 
so a nest would be no advantage to them. 

The eggs which our mates lay are always so large compared with those of 
other birds, or compared with the size of our bodies, that were they not pointed 
at one end so that they fit together like the pieces of a pie, we never would 
be able to cover them all. As it is, they make the bare ‘brood-spot’ on our 
breasts seem pretty small, even though we do always spread the feathers as 
we settle on the eggs, and though we never have more than four. Perhaps 
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because of their large size, it takes us a long time to hatch them, 27 to 28 days, 
which, you see, is almost a week longer than one of your domestic hens re- 
quires to hatch her eggs. 

Four weeks is a long time to sit on one spot, and I tell you we get to know 
its position so well that I am afraid that if someone moved our eggs 6 inches 
away we would continue to sit on the same spot for a time, even without the 
eggs beneath us, though, of course, eventually we would move to our eggs. 
Someone covered our eggs, once, with his hat, to see if we would try to find 


WE TAKE TURNS SITTING ON THE EGGS, BUT USUALLY IT SEEMS TO BE MY TURN 


them, and I tell you he was surprised to see me come and sit on his hat, right 
over the eggs. Why, I could do it with my eyes shut, so strong is my sense of 
direction. But a hat is no place for any bird, and I was very glad when he 
removed it. 

Yes, four weeks is a long time to wait, but those cute, little, downy young- 
sters of ours are worth waiting for. You know they look very much like us 
from the start, except that they have only one black band instead of two 
across their breasts. And they have many of our little mannerisms also, such 
as taking little runs, stopping abruptly, and jerking their heads. Their baby 
calls, too, are similar to our cry of deer, only, of course, much weaker. 

From the very start they find their own food, following us from the nest 
to the best feeding-spot we know, often several fields distant. Whenever 
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they get cold they give a certain little cry; then we call them to us and they 
go under our wings to get warm. Small grasshoppers, crickets, weevils, cut- 
worms, and flies have to be well concealed to escape their sharp eyes and very 
active to get away from their sallies. 

Gradually they grow up; it is a slow process and there is no sudden change 
in their appearance as in some birds. Their little legs get longer; their ridiculous 
little tails lengthen and are gradually pushed out altogether by the incoming 
juvenile feathers. The downy covering of their bodies is gradually replaced 


A HAT IS NO PLACE FOR ANY BIRD 


also, but there is no sudden change in color, so that we merely see them swell- 
ing and expanding and growing taller much as you see your children do. They 
are good swimmers from the start, even though they do not have webbed toes, 
and they do not hesitate to swim across puddles or little streams when they 
find the water too deep for wading. 

With little Grouse and Quail, the wing-feathers develop first and they can 
fly short distances when they are a week old. With our youngsters, on the 
other hand, the flight-feathers develop last and they are practically as big as 
we are before they can fly. Before that time they have to depend on running 
and hiding to escape their enemies. But, of course, we stay with them and 
are able to distract most of their enemies and lead them off in a different 
direction. Indeed, it is seldom that anyone sees our youngsters from the time 
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they leave the nest until they are flying about with us and assembling on the 
shores and mud-flats during July and August. Then, what noisy times we 
have together as family after family joins us. Sometimes, when grasshoppers 
are abundant in the pastures, we spend the day chasing them and only the 
morning and evenings on the shore. But if the season is dry and the water of 
the lake continues to recede and expose more of the bottom with its juicy 
midge larve and delectable scuds, we may spend all our time on the shore, 
for we love to wade and bathe and sun ourselves on the sand-bars. 

As fall advances and Killdeer food continues abundant, we become ex- 
ceedingly fat, until our skin is distended by the layer of fat that blankets our 
whole body. Then we are ready for the long migration that takes some of us 
clear to northern South America. Sometimes we travel by ourselves but at 
other times we fall in with other shore-birds of many species—Yellow-legs, 
Least, Semipalmated, and Pectoral Sandpipers, Turnstones, and Sanderlings, 
not to mention the little Semipalmated Plovers, miniature editions of our- 
selves, and the larger Black-bellied Plovers. Many of them appear now in 
quite different plumage from that of the spring, the Black-bellied Plovers 
having lost their black underparts and the Sanderlings their brown heads, 
but we Killdeers, even though we have changed all our feathers, still look 
just the same. Nor can you tell our youngsters from their parents without 
the closest scrutiny, although the late-hatched and second-brood birds still 
wear some of the rusty-edged feathers in their upperparts that are character- 


WHEN I AM ANGRY I LOWER MY HEAD AND SCOLD 
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istic of the juvenile plumage. Most of them, however, by October 1 are in 
their complete first winter plumage which is similar to ours. In the spring we 
will all have another partial moult, although I really can hardly see the sense 
in it, for the new feathers that come in are exactly like the ones we lose, al- 
though, of course, a little fresher. One can understand readily enough why a 
Goldfinch or a Scarlet Tanager needs a spring moult so as to secure his bright 
breeding plumage in place of the dull one which he has been wearing all winter, 
but why we should need to change any of ours is still a mystery to me. Perhaps 
you can explain it to me. 
QUESTIONS 

. Where does the Killdeer get its name? 
. Is the Killdeer a silent or a noisy bird? Of what advantage is this? 
. What environment does the Killdeer prefer? 
. Is the Killdeer protectively colored? 
. How does the Killdeer behave at the approach of an enemy? 
. Which can fly faster, a Duck Hawk or a Killdeer? 
. How does the Killdeer behave when you approach its nest? 
. Is the Killdeer considered a game-bird? 
. What is the economic status of the Killdeer? 
. What is the range of the Killdeer during the summer? During the winter? 

11. When does the Killdeer arrive in northern United States in spring? Does it migrate 
in flocks? 

12. Are males and females similar in plumage? 

13. Describe some of the courtship performances of the Killdeer. 

14. Describe the Killdeer’s nest and explain why it is so constructed. 

15. Describe the Killdeer’s eggs as to number, size, and color. 

16. What is the incubation period? 

17. Do both birds incubate? 

18. Why are Killdeer’s eggs pointed? 

19. How does a Killdeer behave if its eggs are covered? 

20. Describe the young Killdeer at hatching. How long do they remain in the nest? 

21. What changes take place as they grow up and when do they get their wing-feathers? 

22. What is the food of the young Killdeers, and do their parents bring it to them? 

23. How does the juvenile plumage differ from the natal down and from the first winter 
plumage? Is this similar to the adult? 

24. Is there a prenuptial moult? 

25. What do Killdeers do in the fall and with what other birds do they associate? 
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THE ANIS 
(See Frontispiece) 
Life History and Identification Outline 
1. Summer Range: 
(a) Smooth-billed Ani: West Indies, Yucatan, Central and South America. Casual 
in Louisiana and southern Florida. 
(b) Groove-billed Ani: Rio Grande Valley of Texas, south to Peru. Casual in Arizona, 
Kansas, Louisiana, and Florida. . 
2. Winter Range: Probably do not migrate. 
3. Voice: A variety of grating, unpleasant, nasal calls. 
4. Preferred Habitat: Open brush country and roadsides, usually seen in scattered companies 
perched on smaller trees and bamboos, 
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5. Food: Largely insectivorous, frequently feeding about pastures. Called ‘“Tick-birds’ 
from habit of perching on cattle and removing flies and ticks. 

6. Economic Status: Entirely beneficial so far as known. 

7. Nest: A loose affair of twigs lined with leaves, somewhat smaller than a Crow’s, usually 
placed in a thick bush or low tree; built and occupied by a group of from two to a 
dozen birds, more or less communal. 

8. Eggs: From 4 to over 20, depending on the size of the colony, bluish white overlaid by a 
chalky covering and about the size of those of the Boat-tailed Grackle. 

g. Recognition Marks: Somewhat resemble Grackles with very deep bills, rounded wings, 
weak flight and loose-jointed tails of few feathers. The two species are very similar 
in habits and appearance but the Groove-billed is a trifle smaller, has longitudinal 
grooves on its maxilla, and the nape is margined with silver rather than bronze. 

10. Distinctive Habits: Usually seen in straggling flocks, often sitting close together and 
acting sleepy. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
MY LITTLE FRIENDS, THE WRENS 


Late in the summer of 1930 I noticed that a pair of Wrens had moved into 
my bird-house. I was very happy because I had thought it was too late in 
the summer for birds to settle there. 

The Wrens seemed to like their new house just as well as I liked having 
them there. The bird-house hung on the garage, close to an apple tree. I 
think they liked that tree especially well. At almost any time during the day 
I could hear the male singing beautiful songs that seemed to come to him like 
speech comes to us. 

The next year the same Wrens settled in the house. I was still interested 
in the Wrens, so I bought another tiny house and placed it on the trellis en- 
trance to our garden, but I did not fasten it. The next day the Wren that 
lived in my old house was looking around the new one. He seemed to like it, 
but still for some reason he seemed to like his old home better. 

During a storm, one night, the new Wren house blew down. In the morning 
the Wren saw it. Instantly he decided not to move. Then, one night, Dad 
tacked the new house on the trellis. The next morning I was attracted by 
the Wrens’ singing and found they were building a nest in the newly discovered 
house. Once the male Wren came with such a long twig I didn’t see how he 
could manage to get it through the opening, but he put the end of it in his 
bill and pushed it in. 

One day, the Sparrows were molesting the Wrens. They tried to get in 
every way, but the brave and daring little Wrens wouldn’t allow that. They 
fought like little warriors. I thought surely they would be defeated, so I went 
out and made the attackers go. Of course, I didn’t want to do this, fearing 
I'd frighten the Wrens, but, no, they just seemed to sense that I was helping 
them and remained on top of their house while the Sparrows flew away. 

In a short time I heard the babies chirping, so all was well with my little 
friends.—Joan Miruus (age, 13 years), Mt. Horeb, Wisc, 
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REPORT ON THE CAPE MAY HAWK SITUATION 


To investigate repeated reports that 
gunners at Cape May, New Jersey, during 
the annual migration season were shooting 
many Hawks protected under the laws of 
the State, the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies placed a trained observer on 
the ground from September 15 to October 
15, 1931. At our request the New Jersey 
Fish and Game Commission provided an 
automobile and assigned a game-warden, 
C. E. Groves, to assist our agent during the 
entire period. The Commission also arranged 
for Dr. Thomas E. Winecoff of the Pennsyl- 
vania Board of Game Commissioners to be 
a part-time helper. On the recommendation 
of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, 
we employed George B. Saunders of Cornell 
University to conduct this work. 

From Mr Saunders’ report to the Associa- 
tion one learns that this annual Hawk- 
shooting campaign is carried on at Cape May 
Point, which is situated at the extreme 
southern tip of New Jersey. During the 


autumn migration it is the scene of remark- 
able flights of Hawks and smaller land-birds 
which, moving southward over the coastal 
plain, here concentrate before launching 
upon the eleven-mile flight across Delaware 
Bay to the opposite shore. 


(171) 


At this point, near the bay-front, there is 
an area of approximately 1 square mile of 
pitch pine and oak woodland, bisected by 
a concrete highway. Almost all shooting 
takes place on a 300-yard section of this 
highway. 

During migration, flocks of passerine birds 
feed in the shelter of this bit of woodland, 
and here the migrating Sharp-shinned, 
Cooper’s, and Pigeon Hawks gather to feed 
on the small birds. In searching for this 
prey, many of the Hawks fly across the high- 
way dividing the woodland, often low enough 
to come within range of the gunners stationed 
along the shoulders of the road. Because of 
their speed and their sudden changes of 
direction, these birds offer shooting that is 
considered by many gunners as the best fall 
sport. 

Some observers have contended that the 
Hawks are left where they fall. It is not 
often, however, that this occurs, for usually 
the bodies are used for food. Most of the 
wounded birds that escape the gunners are 
retrieved by small boys who patrol the woods 
for this source of meat. 

Several reports had been made of gunners 
shooting song-birds and leaving them along 
the road. The frequency with which Sharp- 
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shins were observed to drop their prey when 
shot at seems to offer a more likely explana- 
tion of many of the song-birds seen lying 
near the highway. A few were found which 
app rently had been killed by flying against 
some object, for not one of these had any 
break in its skin. 

From September 15 to October 15, Mr. 
Saunders and his associates patrolled the 
highway and woodland at Cape May Point 
whenever Hawks were flying and gunners 
shooting. Tabulations were made of the 
daily abundance of Hawks, the number 
killed, and the number of gunners in action. 
At least 10,000 Sharp-shinned Hawks 
passed through the region during the month 
of observation, besides approximately 2000 
Broad-winged Hawks, 1200 Pigeon Hawks, 
500 Cooper’s Hawks, 200 Sparrow Hawks, 
100 Marsh Hawks, 40 Bald Eagles, and 20 
Duck Hawks. Ospreys and Turkey Vultures 
were common. 

It was estimated that during the month of 
observation tooo Hawks were killed. Of 
these, Sharp-shins numbered about 925 (of 
which only 2 were adult), Cooper’s Hawks 
35, Pigeon Hawks 30, Duck Hawks s5, 
Sparrow Hawks 3, and Marsh and Broad- 
winged Hawks 1 each. 

Whenever possible the Hawks killed were 
examined as to age, sex, and food taken. 
Of the 925 Sharp-shins killed, all but about 
20 per cent had empty stomachs, due to the 
fact that most of them were shot early in the 
morning. The Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s 
Hawks were feeding almost exclusively on 
small birds, while the Pigeon Hawks varied 
this diet with dragonflies. 

While most of the Hawks shot were 
Sharp-shins, a number of Pigeon Hawks 
were being killed. Because of this, several 
days were devoted to a systematic campaign 
of education, in which the protected species 
shot were used as exhibits. It seemed unwise 
to ask for arrests before giving the gunners 
sufficient warning, for apparently their 
attention had never been directed to the 
illegality of shooting Pigeon Hawks and 
Sparrow Hawks. They had believed only 
the Osprey and Marsh Hawk protected, 
though under New Jersey law all Hawks are 
protected except the Sharp-shinned, Cooper’s, 
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Goshawk, and Duck Hawk. Had arrests 
been made at the outset, on a strict applica- 
tion of the principle that ignorance of the 
law is not an excuse, the good-will and co- 
éperation of the gunners would have been 
lost, and more harm than good would have 
been done to the cause of Hawk protection. 

Except in three instances, none of the 
protected Hawks were killed during the 
remainder of the month. The offenders were 
new arrivals, and were ‘pot-hunters,’ so 
poverty-stricken that they could not have 
paid a fine. A jail term seemed too severe, 
as it might have caused a family crisis, and 
threatened arrest proved sufficient warning. 
Two of the gunners stopped shooting alto- 
gether, while the third afterward shot only 
Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s Hawks. All 
three were shooting for food. 

Most of the men who come to Cape May 
Point to shoot Hawks are sportsmen above 
the average in their observance of the game- 
laws. They killed very few protected birds, 
with the exception of the Pigeon Hawk. 
Their attitude towards Hawks was based 
entirely on local conditions. The Sharp- 
shinned, Cooper’s, Pigeon and Duck Hawks 
were recognized as ‘Bird-Hawks,’ and had 
been shot whenever possible. They referred 
to the Buteos as ‘Hen-Hawks,’ and, not 
knowing that they were protected, had shot 
them when they could. Most of the gunners 
were willing to accord protection to the 
Osprey, but were not certain that protection 
was deserved by the Marsh Hawk. The 
Sparrow Hawk was recognized to be more 
beneficial than harmful, but the Pigeon 
Hawk was listed as a ‘bad actor.’ 

At Cape May Point the settlement is 
primarily a summer colony, with few farms. 
A few miles north, however, farms are more 
numerous and flocks of chickens, pigeons, 
and ducks are common. As a result of in- 
creased availability of domestic birds, to- 
gether with more dispersed native birds, 
depredations by Hawks are frequent. Mr. 
George S. McCarty, of Newfield, reported 
considerable damage by Hawks on his game- 
farm. In 1930 he caught 80 Hawks there in 
pole-traps, but in 1931 fewer than 20 were 
taken. (This tends to substantiate the 
statement by many residents that Hawks 
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were not so abundant in 1931 as in the pre- 
vious year.) Mr. McCarty advocates the 
erection of pole-traps on every farm in New 
Jersey, and because of his experience with 
game-birds, and his prestige as a member of 
the Board of Fish and Game Commissioners, 
many people are influenced by his attitude. 

In addition to the sportsmen there was 
another class of gunners at Cape May Point, 
composed chiefly of Italians and boys. These 
seemed to be much more indiscriminate in 
their shooting, which was carried on from 
concealed places rather than along the high- 
way, obviously to escape observation. The 
three violators who were apprehended with 
Pigeon and Sparrow Hawks were in such 
places. It seemed impossible for some of 
these ‘pot-hunters’ to differentiate between 
the Sparrow Hawk, the Pigeon Hawk, and 
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the Sharp-shin, and for this reason most of 
them quit shooting during the investigation. 

It is probable that with such large flights 
of Hawks, and with so many gunners afield, 
a few protected species will be shot every 
season unless an official is there to see that the 
law is observed. The sentiment of the average 
gunner is against the Hawk, and will be until 
he is educated to realize that many Hawks 
have beneficial qualities. It was the enforce- 
ment of the law and not a change in attitude 
toward Hawks that reduced the number of 
gunners and their bags this season. It is, 
therefore, our earnest hope that the state 
will assign a warden as sensible, efficient, and 
fearless as G. E. Groves to patrol Cape May 
Point during the annual Hawk-flights. Not 
only the Hawks, but the Woodcock and 
Ducks as well would benefit thereby. 
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READY FOR A LECTURE. BERTRAM G. BRUESTLE, FIELD AGENT FOR THE AUDU- 
BON ASSOCIATION AND THE GAME DIVISION OF MARYLAND 


The picture shows a rear wheel ‘jacked’ off ground in order that electric current may be generated 
for operating lantern and moving-picture machine 
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ERNEST G. HOLT 


Mr. Ernest G. Holt, of Montgomery, Ala., 
in January became connected with the Home 
Office of the Association as Director of Sanc- 
tuaries. Mr. Holt is widely known as an 
ornithologist of outstanding ability who has 
to his credit many years of strenuous work 
in the field, both in this country and in South 
America. His professional career in orni- 
thology began with an appointment to the 
U. S. Biological Survey in 1912. During the 


ensuing six years he worked for the Survey 
over most of the Western and many of the 
Southern States, and also in the laboratory 
in Washington, under Mr. McAtee, in Food 
Habits Research. 

Following nearly two years of service in the 
army during the World War, Mr. Holt went 
to South America where he joined the since- 
lamented Col. P. H. Fawcett for a year’s 
exploration of the interior of Bahia and 


ERNEST G. HOLT. DIRECTOR OF SANCTUARIES 


Matto Grosso, Brazil. Returning from this 
expedition, he made an ornithological survey 
of the Serra do Itatiaya for the American 
Museum of Natural History. His next 
scientific work was as ornithologist to the 
Crile Florida Expedition of the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, which was fol- 
lowed by an appointment as Assistant 
Ornithologist at the Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh. This post was held for a period 
of more than five years during which time he 
made expeditions to British Honduras, 
Guatemala, Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, 
and Venezuela. 
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In 1929, Mr. Holt led a National Geo- 
graphic Society expedition to the Brazil- 
Venezuela frontier to study the natural 
history of that little-known region. This was 
followed in 1930 by another Geographic 
expedition, larger and better equipped, to 
another sector of the same frontier. 

It is with pleasure that we welcome Mr. 
Holt as a member of our staff. His wide 
experience as a field ornithologist, and his 
training in leadership, combined with a 
forceful and pleasing personality, eminently 
qualify him for the duties he has assumed 
with the Association. 


SAMUEL E. PERKINS III, ASSOCIATE FIELD AGENT FOR THE AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 
AND THE STATE GAME DIVISION OF MARYLAND 


In this car, Mr. Perkins carries his lecture equipment, consisting of lantern slides, stereopticon, bird-charts, 
etc., and is able to travel rapidly from school to school in order to fill lecture engagements 


HAWK PROTECTION 


New York 

At the request of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies the State Conservation 
Department caused to be introduced in the 
Legislature on February 29, 1932, an amend- 
ment to the State Conservation Laws which 
would extend protection to the Osprey, Bald 
Eagle, and Golden Eagle. Our attempts to 
secure such legislation in New York hereto- 
fore have been unavailing. The bill passed 


both the House and Senate just before the 
Legislature adjourned, on March 11, 1932, 
and at this writing only awaits the Governor’s 
signature. 


Virginia 
For some years a law has existed in Vir- 
ginia whereby the counties are authorized to 


pay a bounty of 50 cents each for the killing 
of Sharp-shinned Hawks, Goshawks, Cooper’s 
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Hawks, and Great Horned Owls; 5 cents 
each for the killing of bobcats (wildcats) ; and 
15 cents each for Crows killed during the 
months of April to September inclusive. The 
Audubon Association, American Game Asso- 
ciation, and the Biological Survey opposed a 
recent bill to amend this by adding the 
‘Blue-winged Hawk’ to the birds on which a 
bounty of 50 cents could be paid and 
offering the same bounty for each mink and 
weasel. In the end the bill was defeated. 

We are advised by the State Game Com- 
mission that the counties of Virginia are not 
taking advantage of the law, as they do not 
wish to spend their money on bounties. This 
means that the Virginia Bounty Law at 
present is a non-operating statute. 


Ohio 

The State Department of Agriculture of 
Ohio some weeks ago started a campaign for 
the killing of Hawks, Owls, and Crows. 
Vigorous protests were lodged with the 
Department by this Association and various 
friends of conservation in that State. 

While some species of Hawks are protected 
by the laws of Ohio, the Department of 
Agriculture, of course, has the right to kill 
birds or permit others to do so for scientific 
purposes. Exercising its evident authority 
under the law, the Department of Agriculture 
has engaged in collecting Hawks as indicated 
above. The status of the campaign at the 
time of going to press is indicated by the 
following letter written on February 28, 
1932, by James W. Stuber, Assistant, Bureau 
of Education: 

Dear Dr. Pearson: 

Our Game Commission is attempting to 
solve the problem of the status of the food- 
habits of Hawks and Owls, with a view of 
determining what species, if any, are inimi- 
cable to the interests of our people, and what 
species may have food-habits, the character 
of which entitles them to protection at all 
times. 

We believe we are conducting the campaign 
within our legal rights. Mr. Wickliff, Chief 
of the Bureau of Scientific Research, has not 
yet decided as to just how long it will be 
necessary to carry on this program, in co- 
éperation with the Ohio State Museum and 
the Department of Zodlogy of the Ohio 
State University. We do not at this time 
have a feeding record of the nesting season 
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and the summer months, and our program 
would have little scientific value unless we 
can have data covering various seasons of 
the year, in our opinion. We have 88 counties 
in Ohio, and game-protectors in practically 
every county are carrying on the vermin- 
control program, under supervision of con- 
servation officers and those in authority at 
headquarters. We have taken to date 103 
Hawks and 65 Owls. All game-protectors 
have been instructed to send these birds to 
the Department of Natural History at the 
Ohio State Museum. [Ed. where the stomach 
contents are examined.] We are not carrying 
on any promiscuous killing of Hawks and 
Owls. We are endeavoring to avoid un- 
warranted killing of any species. 

We feel that the number of birds taken 
to date has not been a great injury to any 
species. We are obtaining much valuable 
information and upon this, as stated in a 
former letter, we expect to base our policies 
of the future, but we feel we must have this 
information and that it is available in no 
other way. 

We only wish there was a better way to 
take these Hawks and Owls than the use of 
the pole-trap. We are glad to have any 
information anyone can give us which would 
show a better method. 

My personal opinion is that Crows do a 
lot of damage for which Hawks and Owls 
are blamed, with the exception, of course, of 
the Cooper’s Hawk and the Sharp-shinned 
Hawk. I am of the opinion that the worst 
vermin of all is the common _ house-cat. 
Foxes no doubt do their share of damage in 
many parts of the State. 

The Conservation Council, last spring, 
went on record in favor of vermin control 
and the Commissioner has also recommended 
adequate vermin control on refuges. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of your 
interest, and that we appreciate your sug- 
gestions, 1 am, Very respectfully, 

(Signed) James W. STUBER 
Assistant, Bureau of Education 


Massachusetts 


A bill to extend protection to all Hawks in 
Massachusetts recently was introduced in 
the Legislature of that State. It was spon- 
sored by the Associated Committees for 
Wild Life Conservation, composed of official 
representatives of the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society, the Federation of the Bird 
Clubs of New England, the State Grange, 
and the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Association. The bill proposed to-make it 
illegal to kill any Hawk or Owl in Massa- 
chusetts, “Except that this section shall not 


prohibit the killing or attempted killing of 
any wild bird actually damaging or about to 
damage domesticated livestock, poultry, 
game, or protected birds.” The present 
provision, which allows the killing of birds 
for scientific purposes under permits issued 
by the state or Government, was to remain 


unmodified. 
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A hearing on the bill was given by the 
House Committee on Conservation, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1932, which later made an adverse 
report. Judge Robert Walcott, President 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
advises that at the next session of the Legis- 
lature a somewhat similar bill again will be 
attempted. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Hawk and Owl Society 


Early in March the following letter was 
mailed to ornithologists generally throughout 
the United States over the signature of 
Warren F. Eaton, Temporary Secretary: 


63 Normal Ave., 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
March 7, 1932. 

Dear Friend: A group of people, chiefly 
members of the Linnzan Society of New 
York, are forming an organization to help 
advance the cause of Hawk and Owl pro- 
tection. A committee composed of Warren 
F. Eaton, James L. Edwards, Colvin Farley, 
Richard Herbert, Charles K. Nichols, and 
T. Gilbert Pearson, has prepared the follow- 
ing brief: 

“The Hawk and Owl Society is an organi- 
zation whose purpose is to preserve from 
undue destruction, the Hawks and Owls of 
North America. 

“We believe that: 

“(a) The economically beneficial or harm- 
less Hawks and Owls (as determined by 
scientific study) should receive legal protec- 
tion. 

“(b) Those species which are generally 
harmful should be controlled in any particu- 
lar situation only after a thorough and im- 
partial study. 

“(c) No species should be exterminated or 
extirpated from any part of its habitat. 

“We are opposed to bounties offered for 
the killing of any Hawks and Owls. 

“We are opposed to the use of pole-traps 
and poison for killing birds, as such methods 
are indiscriminate and needlessly brutal. 

“The Hawk and Owl Society proposes: 

“1. Through educational methods to create 
greater popular appreciation of the esthetic, 
scientific and economic value of Hawks and 


“2. To combat the constant propaganda 
which encourages the destruction of all birds 
of prey. 

*3. To work for the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws giving adequate protection to 
Hawks and Owls. 


“We are bringing this matter to your at- 
tention with the request that you kindly 
give us your advice on the following points: 

“‘t. Do you agree this is a desirable, prac- 
tical and worth-while undertaking? 

“2, Do you approve of the form of the out- 
line of policy as given above? 

“3. Would you be willing to become a 
member? 

“4. As funds for publications, postage, and 
correspondence will be necessary, would you 
advise an annual membership fee of $3.00 or, 
perhaps, $5.00? 

“5. Will you give us the benefit of further 
suggestions, possibly writing us items of 
interest in this connection?” 


Dove-Shooting 


It is against the Federal Regulations to 
bait fields for the purpose of attracting Doves 
within range of guns. This is a practice that 
has been going on in some of the Southern 
States for a great many years. 

Early of a morning men surround a field 
which the Doves have become accustomed 
to visit in numbers, because of grain and 
sometimes salt that is spread for them. 

E. B. Whitehead, United States Game- 
Warden, operating under the Biological 
Survey, with headquarters in Savannah, Ga., 
has been a terror for these illegal Dove- 
shooters. During the past hunting season he 
made sixty-one cases for shooting over 
baited fields. 

The following clipping from the Adanta 
(Ga.) Constitution of March 1 shows Mr. 
Whitehead’s latest raid on the illegal Dove 
shoots in Georgia: 

“Moultrie, Feb. 29.—State and Federal 
game-wardens appeared on the scene after 
a Dove-shoot got under way about 6 miles 
west of Ashburn early Monday morning and 
warrants were sworn out for a group of 
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prominent men, most of them from Macon, 
and turned over to the sheriff of Turner 
County to serve. Some 150 Doves which 
had been shot before the game-wardens 
appeared were seized. Birds by the hundreds 
were flying over the field, which the officers 
assert had been baited. Those accused are: 
R. H. Hancock, of Ashburn; Dr. F. W. 
Farmer, Macon; Ernest B. Blake, Macon; 
Dr. T. J. Slade, Macon; Bob Kingmore, 
Macon; Colonel R. B. Jones, Macon; 
Jimmie Lee Ward, Ashburn; Claude Hobbs, 
Ashburn; E. G. McKenzie, Macon; Dr. A. 
A. Jelks, Macon; Rufus Champion, Ashburn; 
Hoe Harden, Jr., Ashburn. 

“The game-wardens making the cases are 
C. B. Jones and J. B. Rountree, state men, 
and E. B. Whitehead and H. Faircloth, 
Federal game-wardens. The Dove-hunting 
season closed January 31. The cases probably 
will be tried in Federal Court.” 


Lecture Work of the Association 


In addition to routine duties, representa- 
tives of the Home Office recently have filled 
lecture engagements as follows: 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson and Ernest G. 
Holt both appeared on the regular lecture- 
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program of the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Pearson and Robert 
P. Allen have given illustrated addresses 
before the Linnzan Society of New York, 
and Mr. Allen has also spoken under the 
auspices of the Mother’s League and before 
a young people’s group. Mr. Alden H. 
Hadley has given illustrated lectures before 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Bergen 
County, New Jersey; the Ridgewood (N. J.) 
Audubon Society; and the State Normal 
School, Willimantic, Conn. In addition, he 
was a speaker at the joint meeting, held in 
Boston, of the Northeastern Bird Banding 
Association and the Federation of the Bird 
Clubs of New England, Inc. Mr. Hadley 
also was on the lecture course, in Boston, 
sponsored each year, in March, by the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

The Association’s Field Agents are con- 
stantly at work, giving numerous bird-talks 
not only in the schools, but also before 
many adult groups representing various 
organizations. The reports for one month of 
three of these lecturers give a total of 180 
talks before 21,568 persons. 


OFF FOR A LECTURE. SYDNEY R. ESTEN, FIELD AGENT FOR THE AUDUBON 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INDIANA STATE DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Bast, pose, Mr. Esten travels many thousands of miles, as do the Association’s other lecturers, in order to 


numerous speaking engagements, almost all of which are illustrated with lantern slides or films. 
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Maryland Audubon Society Is Reorganized 


It is pleasant to announce that the Mary- 
land Audubon Society recently has been 
reorganized. This was effected at a meeting 
held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, in Balti- 
more, on the evening of February 9. Mr. C. 
Clemson Brown was chosen President, and 
P. T. Blogg was elected Secretary. The 
newly organized Society has become affiliated 
with the National Association. 

For many years the Maryland Audubon 
Society was among the most active of state 
organizations, having worked vigorously in 
various legislative campaigns, as well as 
carrying on educational activities of great 
value. 


Duck Hawks in Manhattan: a Lesson 
in Adaptability 


The lover of wild creatures and of the 
open air does not find it a happy occupation 
to gaze continually at the hard, unfeeling 
solidity of a great, man-made city, and pic- 
ture, in contrast, the natural and untouched 
beauty that once graced the same small 
portion of the earth’s surface. This individual 
may thrill beyond expression at the sight of 
a massive, granite mountain with its serene, 
emotionless head reared among the clouds; 
but a man-made tower, constructed of man- 
hewn granite, often will leave him chilled 
and depressed. However, all such persons 
should take heart, even in the midst of a 
highly artificial, ‘civilized’ metropolis. 

Recently, a young man of our acquain- 
tance observed, from his s1st story office 
window, two Duck Hawks engaged in aérial 
gymnastics. Next day there were three of 
them, and they reappeared during several 
succeeding days. 

Later, the observer located their perch, a 
bold, sharp cornice of stone far up on the 
remote heights of a near-by building. One 
of the noble birds was perched there, gazing 
off across the scarred expanse of the Island, 
with the splendid serenity of a creature that 
is wild, and free, and fearless. It occurred to 
the watcher that in exactly the same manner 
the bird might gaze upon a different and a 
more beautiful scene, from a lofty cleft of 
natural rock, deep in some undisturbed 


wilderness. So he looked again, far out 
across the endless city to where low-hanging 
strata of murky smoke obscured his vision; 
but he looked with a new set of eyes, and he 
thought: there are indeed sermons in stones, 
even in those hewn and reared by the in- 
evitable and ‘civilizing’ hand of man. 


Scranton Bird Club Active 


Among affiliated organizations, perhaps 
none has been more active, during recent 
weeks, than the Scranton Bird Club, of 
Scranton, Pa., which has been conducting 
regular classes in ornithology. Both elemen- 
tary and advanced classes were given in- 
structions, Merit Badge Scouts having 
rendered valuable assistance in the former. 
It is reported that very lively discussions 
were carried on, and that the degree of 
enthusiasm aroused was very great indeed. 

The more advanced class took an imagi- 
nary trip around the United States, with the 
birds, reviewing their acquaintance with the 
water-birds which had been studied during 
recent years. Slides and motion pictures of 
bird sanctuaries were shown, some of these 
having been loaned by the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The Club now is sponsoring a Bird House 
Contest and is offering a pair of field-glasses 
for the first 1932 house to be occupied by 
native birds. 


Chattanooga Becomes Interested in Birds 


A movement to arouse public interest in 
birds and to make Chattanooga ‘the Bird 
City of the South’ recently has been spon- 
sored by bird-lovers of that city. The leader 
in this undertaking is Mrs. R. E. Walker, 
wife of the Editor of the Chattanooga Daily 
Times, and a member of the Audubon 
Association. Among the various groups 
participating in this campaign are the Chat- 
tanooga Council of Boy Scouts, garden 
clubs, golf clubs, the public schools, churches 
and others. 

In the furtherance of this laudable enter- 
prise, this Association loaned its extremely 
popular film, ‘Putting the Bird into Birdies,’ 
which was shown at two public gatherings 
that were addressed by well-known speakers. 
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Other cities and communities might well 
follow the lead of Chattanooga in a program 
to make their citizenry ‘bird-minded.’ 


Visitors 


Among recent visitors to the Home Office 
has been the genial Captain C. W. R. Knight 
of Golden Eagle fame who, for several 
seasons, has entertained and delighted many 
American audiences with his well-known 
films showing the home-life of the Golden 
Eagle and of the Ospreys of Gardiner’s 
Island. Another visitor, equally welcome, 
has been William L. Finley, who is probably 
America’s most widely known wild-life 
photographer and lecturer. Mr. Finley’s 
visits are always looked forward to with 
special pleasure. For many years, he was a 
member of the Association’s staff. 

Other visitors have been: Alfred M. 
Bailey, Director of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences; Mrs. E. Gerry Chadwick, President 
of the Bird Club of Long Island; George W. 
Ball, well-known manufacturer, of Muncie, 
Ind.; Carll Tucker, of New York City; J. J. 
Carroll, of Houston, Texas; and Donald 
Bain, bird-imitator. 


The Everglades National Park Bill 


The bill to establish the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, which last year passed the 
United States Senate but failed of passage 
in the House because a filibuster prevented 
it coming to a vote, naturally died when 
Congress adjourned. 

During the present Congress, however, 
similar bills have been introduced. The one 
in the Senate presented by Senator Fletcher 
of Florida passed that body on January 109, 
1932. The House bill, introduced by Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, was reported favorably 
by the House Committee on Public Lands, 
January 12, 1932. Both of these bills at the 
present writing, therefore, are pending in the 
House. As the measures are identical it 
makes no difference on which the House 
takes action. 
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The bill provides for the United States 
Government accepting a gift of approxi- 
mately 200 square miles, extending from the 
neighborhood of the Tamiami Trail south- 
ward, and including the Cape Sable region 
at the extreme tip of the mainland of Florida. 
This would take in the forested regions and 
the islands bordering the Gulf of Mexico. 

Here is the largest primitive wilderness 
area in eastern United States, and it is the 
one tropical region within our boundaries, 
As has already been pointed out in these 
pages, it teems with wild life and rare and 
unusual vegetation. 

Various conservation organizations are 
supporting the measure in Congress, and the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
has been particularly active, from 15,000 to 
20,000 letters having been sent from its 
office on the subject. Members from all over 
the country who have written to their Con- 
gressmen have sent to the Audubon office the 
replies received, and we have thus been able 
to get a splendid idea of the sentiment which 
obtains in Congress in reference to the matter. 
At present those who object do not seem to 
be numerous, and apparently, such opposi- 
tion as exists is largely of a political nature. 

It is now expected the bill may come up 
for a vote during the month of March or 
early in April, and we confidently believe it 
will become a law. There will be no expense 
to the Government in the acquisition of the 
land. In days to come, when the area is 
developed for park purposes, the expense 
need not be very extensive, a road or two 
and some park rangers being the chief items 
involved, for all the friends of the measure 
expect it to remain in its wilderness condition. 
Furthermore, as a park the area would be 
protected from vandalism, which at the 
present time still goes on, despite the fact 
that the Audubon Association for the third 
year is, by heavy sacrifice, maintaining 
wardens who guard the magnificent colonies 
of Egrets, Ibises, Spoonbills, and other water- 
birds of the territory 
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